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PREFACE 


Bishop Stephen Neill suggests in his sermon that the exist¬ 
ence of the Christian church today “is threatened as it has not 
been threatened for a thousand years." Through the centuries, 
however, the church has shown a remarkable ability for re¬ 
newal and recovery in times of adversity, and just as the church 
a thousand years ago found its way out of darkness to new 
greatness, so it can happen again in our time. 

One of the most encouraging and hopeful signs of new 
vitality in the church is the renewal of mission to men of other 
faiths and to men of no faith. During the last twenty-five years 
much of our mission theology was dominated by a dead-end 
concept of absolute discontinuity between the Christian gospel 
and the non-Christian religions. The inadequacies of this con¬ 
cept were discussed by several of the writers in an earlier 
symposium The Theology of the Christian Mission. 1 Today 
there is a new or renewed interest and willingness on the part 
of many Christians for open communication with men of other 
faiths. There is a recognition that truly God "did not leave him¬ 
self without witness” among those of other faiths (Acts 14:17), 
and that the Christian preacher should appeal to “the true light 
that enlightens every man” in proclaiming “the light of the 
world,” Jesus Christ whose "life was the light of men” (John 
1:4, 9). 

The sermon to men of another faith is not the end, but the 
beginning of discussion and exchange. It is followed by listening 
that is sensitive and sympathetic. It requires that the preacher 
approach his task with an up-to-date understanding of the faith 
(or nonfaith) of those to whom he will speak. His attitude will 


1 (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company; and London: SCM Press, 
1961)* 
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be that of both humility concerning his own inadequacy and 
confidence in God as already at work among those to whom he 
will preach. This confidence gives incentive to the preacher and 
a point of contact for the gospel message. Genuine Christian 
preaching to those of another faith will combine loyalty to the 
apostolic faith with “boldness to examine and faith to trust all 
truth.” The sermons in Part I of this volume reflect this attitude 
and approach. 

Another sign of new life in the church, equally significant 
and intimately related to the first, is the movement for Christian 
unity. The activity and advance in this realm, especially in the 
workings of the World Council of Churches and the Second 
Vatican Council, are without precedent or parallel in modem 
church history. But the movement is still very young, and a 
great deal of isolation and insulation remain among our several 
Christian traditions. There is an urgent need at this moment for 
speaking the truth in love to one another and manifesting our 
oneness in Christ that is a gift of God. The sermons in Part II 
seek to further this objective. 

Both of these movements, Christum missions and Christian 
unity, aim to fulfill the prayer of our Lord "that they may all be 
one . . . that the world may believe.” The two together, as 
pointed out by Henry P. Van Dusen, “are being increasingly 
referred to as the ‘Ecumenical Reformation,’ a reformation in 
the twentieth century as radical and perhaps ultimately as far- 
reaching as the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury.” Together they constitute what Archbishop William 
Temple spoke of as the "one great ground of hope for the coming 
days—this worldwide Christian fellowship, this ecumenical 
movement.” 

This book has no single point of view, apart from a basic 
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PREFACE 


loyalty to Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord, and this is its strength. 
To have it otherwise would not be true to the actual situation 
in the churches, nor would it accurately reflect the goal of the 
ecumenical movement. The sermons come from men who are 
recognized for their background, experience, and involvement 
with the groups to which they address themselves. Each of the 
sermons is prefaced by an introductory statement in which the 
preacher describes the problems and issues, the points of con¬ 
tact and conflict, between the gospel and the group to which he 
addresses himself. 

A special word of appreciation is in order for the never-failing 
kindness and counsel of my teacher and friend, Professor L. 
Harold DeWolf, formerly at Boston University School of The¬ 
ology and now dean at Wesley Theological Seminary in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Gerald H. Anderson 

Manila, Philippines 
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PART I 
TO MEN 
OF OTHER 
FAITHS 


TO THE EXISTENTIALIST 


Where does one meet people who hold to "existentialism” as to a 
religion, but who are not religious or Christian existentialists? In 
a sense, to speak of existentialism as religion is a contradiction in 
terms. Religion usually represents a construct in which man wants 
a complete, systematic, total, and satisfying way of presenting him¬ 
self to God. Existentialism represents an incomplete, unsystematic, 
relative, and often unsatisfying way of choosing whether or not 
God exists. Still, many people in the Western world hold to the 
attitude of existentialism with the attachment traditionally shown 
formal religion, and we are not being cruel to words if we speak 
of existentialism, godless or uncertain existentialism, as a religion. 

I find such people everywhere. But at their most reflective and 
in their gathered condition they are widespread on college campuses. 
In this sermon I speak as I do on any campus where chapel is 
voluntary, where the agnostic, the one who is curious but does not 
know, will on occasion mix with Christians of many persuasions. 
A sermon may not be the best instrument for getting through. I 
try to prepare for the ensuing discussion (on campus read: dialogue) 
by spending much of my time speaking about what might well be 
on the audience' mind. I do so in the first half of this sermon. 
I have found that such congregations resent glibness or cleverness 
or evasion. They do not even like quotations from Christian 
existentialists! They want the speaker to be forthright and to risk. 
Then they tear him to pieces. "But others say, We will hear you 
again about this.'" 

M. E. M. 
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THE 
CENTER 
OF THINGS 

Martin E. Marty 


"1 resolved that while I was with you I would think of noth¬ 
ing hut Jesus Christ—Christ nailed to the cross."—I Cor. 2:2 
(NEB). 

The greeting of Paul to some people at Corinth—and my 
greeting to you—is brief, crisp, and clear. Since I was given 
my choice of topics and greetings, you may think the one you 
just heard is a strange one. In your setting and in your hearing 
would it not have been wise for me to begin at a more mysteri¬ 
ous and obscure point? Would it not seem more discreet to 
have a speaker who represents a Christian word "sneak up” on 
the topic? Would he not do well to ingratiate himself, to 
insinuate his way into his audience’ consciousness and then 
to refer to that strange incident which is the root and heart of 
his witness? 

Like Paul I have chosen to show my hand, as it were; im¬ 
mediately all the cards are on the table, displayed without 
subtlety. A reflective listener might well ask: What does he 
have in mind? Exactly what does he have in mind? At least 
four possibilities present themselves, and in your ingenuity you 
may think of more—though some of them may be embarrassing 
for me to contemplate! 

The speaker may be merely innocent. That is, he may not 
know that he is in an environment where most people have 
other things on their minds than “Jesus Christ—Christ nailed to 
the cross.” He may not know that when they have this Christ 
on their minds, the subject only creates problems for them. 
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Either they have dismissed the topic from serious thought or, 
when they engage in serious thought, it does not "stand up.” 
“We’d better check with the speakers’ bureau to see that they 
don’t again turn such an innocent loose on us.” 

Innocence is—or at least may he—a virture, but at this 
moment it would be a time-wasting one. A Christian witness, 
if he is thoughtful, sheds his innocence. He shares with you 
some understanding of the picture of what it means to be 
human. He knows that he cannot by his words conjure up and 
wheel out a god on stage. (Had it ever happened, we certainly 
would have heard.) And he shares with you some understanding 
that the timeless problem of the presence of evil in the world 
will not be dispelled by his words. He can address himself, per¬ 
haps meaningfully, to the problem. But he still speaks in a 
world in which infants die, beasts prevail, malignancies attack 
young mothers, and wars and violence remain. If he shares the 
hearers' problems, his choice to know nothing except “Jesus 
Christ—Christ nailed to the cross” cannot have been made in 
mere innocence. 

A second possibility: the witness knows all the problems but 
he has bad manners and a blunt way of speaking. To speak of 
"Christ nailed to the cross” is to speak of an event in a context 
which at Corinth, as here today, is an implied refutation of our 
usual contexts of living. You all know enough about the story 
of that man on the gallows outside Jerusalem to know that his 
death was seen and is seen to be a judgment on our conven¬ 
tional ways of thinking and acting. Is the speaker involved in 
some fundamentalist miscalculation in which he thinks he can 
blunderbuss his way under the audience’ skin? Is he so lacking 
in basic humanity that he has no real interest in his hearers 
but only in his message which he will plunk down in an “Eat, 
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TO THE EXISTENTIALIST 

bird, or starve!” spirit? Is he a relic of a day before there was 
real conversation between preachers and living, breathing 
hearers? I hope you will find that this second possibility is 
demonstrably not my motive. 

He knows very well what our attitudes are, a third faction 
among you may think. But he is “slick” and full of guile. If he 
lacks the biblical “innocence of the dove,” he at least will try to 
affect “the cunning of the serpent.” In this way of thinking my 
kind of witness represents a sort of button-down collar neo¬ 
fundamentalism. It wants to be "the same old thing,” but it 
parades under the mannerisms and with the methods of the 
world of gimmicks and public relations. Get their attention 
with a crude text; let them think you are going to do something 
offbeat with it; spring the trap or use sleight of hand, and see 
whether you do not catch or fool a few when you come down 
to the same routine formulas about "salvation.” If that third 
motive was in my mind, I hope this forewarning to you keeps 
me from being able to make any use of it at all! 

I hope a fourth possibility is present—that you will suspend 
judgment for a little while. My greeting or my text comes at the 
beginning of my words to you just as Paul’s comes near the 
beginning of his letter. As such it comes while my mind is still 
clear and my purposes most patent. The choice was an efficient 
one—that ought to be a sufficiently good and American reason 
for it! Christian sermons somehow end with “Christ nailed to 
the cross,” so they may as well begin there. I have observed that 
Christian action, talk, imagery, and apology, no matter how 
much they accommodate themselves to their environment, event¬ 
ually relate to “Christ nailed to the cross.” To resurrect the old 
advertising slogan: "Eventually, why not now?” Neither in¬ 
nocence nor guile motivates us so much as the desire to be able 
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to concentrate on the “thing” that somehow holds Christians 
together and sends them out into the world. 

“I resolved that while I was with you I would think of noth¬ 
ing but Jesus Christ.” Paul wanted to use words with passion 
but also with propriety. What could he have meant? It is most 
difficult to think of only one thing. Try it. Paul's letter makes 
clear that he actually thought about many things while with 
the people at Corinth. He thought a great deal about their city 
and their environment. Corinth was a kind of Paris in the 
ancient world. In public imagery and private reality it was 
some sort of intellectual center, and it attracted people with a 
taste for pleasure. Corinth always gave people “many things” 
to distract them from knowing or thinking about only “one 
thing.” Paul thought, in the very letter he issues after these 
words, about all kinds of distracting things. He thought of 
politicking in his young parish. He thought of some messed-up 
human relations, including “the union of a man with his 
fathers wife” (I Cor. 5:1). Now, there's a thought that will 
keep one from thinking about other things for a while! He 
thought about courts and meats, about wives and bodies, about 
temples and travels, about trumpets and offerings, about—oh! 
why bother to continue the catalog? He had a long agenda of 
things on his mind and unloaded it all. The passion in his 
choice of resolve was clear. What about its propriety? 

So with me. I have “resolved that while I was with you I 
would think of nothing but Jesus Christ—Christ nailed to the 
cross.” And I have thought about breakfast and the morning 
news, about yesterday's ball scores and today's terrors, about— 
oh! why bother to continue? I have been a typically distracted, 
scatterbrained modern. I may bring passion to my topic, but 
what propriety in the choice of its words? 
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Paul must have meant, as I certainly mean, that “Jesus 
Christ—Christ nailed to the cross” is the charter for anything 
that is said reflectively about the human spirit. The grammatical 
form Paul used gives us a clue. “I resolved" or “I decided” are 
typical translations for a phrase which lets us know that after 
thinking about something he made a new resolve based on old 
experience. He was going to hang on to his resolve when the 
topic came up or the going was rough. The start, center, and 
end of his knowing and thinking and speaking was to be a 
specific event with its many meanings. There would be one place 
to stand before one viewed the world, a lighted buoy to mark a 
bewildering depth. We learn more from the contrast in the 
context. Paul said, “When I came to you, I declared the at¬ 
tested truth of God without display of fine words or wisdom.... 
And yet I do speak words of wisdom to those who are ripe for it; 
... I speak God’s hidden wisdom.” 

A Jewish cabinetmaker on a gibbet and not a glossed and 
gussied-up argument was to be the “one thing” of Paul's and, 
today, my resolves. What about you? Like the people to whom 
he had spoken and to whom he now wrote, you have your en¬ 
vironment. I shall neither flatter you nor condemn it by sug¬ 
gesting that it is the same as Corinth. Every environment differs 
from every other, and the interior life of each of us is somehow 
unique. You have your own mentally furnished apartments. 
But what you and I both naturally have in common is the fact 
that as we experience the environment and inhabit the interior 
life, that event of Jesus Christ does not naturally occur to us or 
compel our attention. 

You have made dear to me and I have observed certain 
features of that environment and interior life as you express it. 
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Since this is not “compulsory chapel” and therefore since this 
is in no way a captive audience, I have been forewarned not to 
expect hordes of listeners—“Only some of those who take 
things seriously around here will he there,” I have been told. So, 
what else is new? How do we define and break down the group 
of “those who take things seriously”? I have been told that the 
word which would best cover the situation, even though most 
of you might squirm at the label, is that you have an "existential¬ 
ist” way of looking at things. 

That says much, but it does not say everything. It says that 
you do take life seriously; that you do not begin with a systematic 
set of answers for everything out of which daily life is to make 
sense. You have to take things as they come, making vital choices 
in spite of the absurdity, the contradiction, the bewildering 
randomness of human life. I am told that you take this exist¬ 
entialist way of looking at things “religiously.” This is not a 
bad way of putting things. I know that for some people 
“existentialism” itself becomes a religion. By my definition this 
would be impossible. Religion causes people to want to close 
things off, including their ears. But you are open, and are giving 
a hearing. Religion induces people to devise patterns and con¬ 
structs and props in which or on which they can take refuge 
from reality and self-knowledge. Such refuge is precisely what 
you are not seeking, what you would call “bad faith.” If 
existentialism were a be-all and end-all religion it would deny 
its own open character. 

Perhaps half the people of the world who would find them¬ 
selves at home with a word like existentialism are Christians. 
This attitude toward life was, in part, bom under Christian 
auspices. No doubt many here today would recognize them¬ 
selves under this description. The majority of you, coming 
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TO THE EXISTENTIALIST 

though you must from at least a nominal Christian background, 
do not here and now find that background positively meaningful. 
You are open-minded and seeking, you are evaluating and 
thinking. But here and now, insofar as you take your attitude 
toward life “religiously” serious, you would not describe your¬ 
selves as Christian. But you take time out, as people at Corinth 
once did, to let the Christian option be presented once again. 
"What is it all about?” 

Let us remember what we are trying to do here. This is a 
sermon and not a seminar. Like Robert Frost’s idea of a poem, 
it can best hope to he "a momentary stay against confusion,” a 
first intrusion, an attempt to reopen a conversation. I could wish, 
if we had world enough and time, to say many things. I would 
hope that the Christianity you find so difficult to hold on to 
and so easy to reject is not the traditional deviation and caricature 
you see in the lives of prosaic and dowdy, bland and crabby 
people who often join clubs they call “congregations.” (Though, 
I hasten to add, there will he something of prose in every perma¬ 
nent incarnation of any faith; we cannot advertise and sustain 
“existential screaming.”) I could wish that you will appraise seri¬ 
ous Christianity over against serious philosophy, that you read 
Marcel and Berdyaev, Kierkegaard and Bultmann just as you 
read Sartre and Camus. Be sure to compare them as you appro¬ 
priate data for your experience and decision. Do not compare 
the religion you got from a well-meaning amateur church school 
teacher with the philosophy or sociology you confront as a mature 
student in the academic environment. 

I am under no delusions, however, that the removal of all the 
barriers—Christians’ bad histories and bad manners, their bad 
ethics and their bad thinking—that the removal of all these from 
your minds would make acceptance of Jesus Christ as the center 
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of your experience something easy. We think, here, of the man 
who got rid of his halitosis and found that he still had no 
friends. Christians can dress themselves up and find that the 
thing they really are supposed to be in the world for remains 
offensive. Paul, without a trace of self-pity about the problem, 
knew that “Christ nailed to the cross” was a stumbling block and 
folly to the existentialists and the systematic philosophers of 
his day. The first group ("the Jews”) had a historical experience 
into which Christ did not fit; the second group ("the Greeks”) 
had a view of being into which Christ’s happening made no 
sense. We can rid ourselves of the minor barriers implied in 
that text about offense and folly, but the big one remains. 

Most of you find it easier to proclaim the death of God, or 
the absence, the silence, the eclipse of God. Let us remember 
that your proclamation and mine both refer to something un¬ 
demonstrated and undemonstrable: God never made himself 
immediately apparent, and in Jesus Christ God did not provide a 
philosophically satisfying answer to the problem of evil. He 
lived and lives our life—that is the Christian center of things. 
"Christ nailed to the cross” represents for Christians a universe 
of meaning in which God is at the side of the weak and the 
suffering. He experiences aloneness and isolation. He is present 
not "out there” beyond planets and clouds but in the need 
of the beggar or brother, in the attempt to make sense of random 
experiences, in the reaching hand of love, and in “Christ nailed 
to the cross.” Since he is affirmed as being living, present, 
speaking, and manifest in these ways, none of us can do more 
than proclaim our appropriation of experience. The atheist 
existentialist looks at human experience and proclaims the death 
of God. The Christian looks at the "man for others” and wit¬ 
nesses to the living God. 
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I am asking that you explore whether in your primal apprehen¬ 
sion of reality itself you will reckon seriously with the meaning 
of Jesus Christ as Gods “man for others.” Is there in his authority, 
his love, his suffering, his (in your terms) authenticity or freedom 
and openness, not an integrating center to the random experi¬ 
ences of life, the experiences out of which decision is made? If 
he is “the Truth,” you do yourselves a disservice to exclude 
him from your appropriation of reality. If he is not seen to be 
this, you would indeed indulge in “bad faith” if you organized 
life around him, “knowing nothing but him.” Between these 
alternatives lies the problematic terrain. There is where those 
remain who do not take life seriously or who escape into religion; 
there is where those remain who prematurely exclude Jesus Christ 
and God’s self-giving in him, or who dismiss him because of the 
caricatures in which his memory is upheld today. From that 
terrain may come some who will see a quality of life, a meaning 
and a hope, in the midst of a world which still bewilders us by 
its random and often absurd character. 

As you reckon with the experience of witness to “Christ 
nailed to the cross,” I cannot predict the outcome. But at the 
very least, if you have taken it seriously, we can “conspire” 
together for good in the world. None of us can go it alone. And 
we can communicate, for I shall want to listen to you. And in 
our kind of world, to be understood and to share are no small 
matters. These great things are “very leasts.” Who knows? Per¬ 
haps much more can come from such confrontations if we are 
patient and can keep our minds on “one thing.” 

Thank you for giving me a hearing. Now it is your turn. 

I use the term advisedly: Amen. 
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The secularist posture is characterized not by a specific body of 
doctrine but by an attitude of indifference to religion, to religious 
claims, and to religious sanctions. This attitude is induced by the 
lack of unity among ultimate and often absolute claims made by 
rival religious bodies. This accounts for the relativism of the secu¬ 
larist. Another source is the seeming irrelevance of religion and the 
success in handling the environment made possible by the human 
disciplines of science and technology. One of the unjustified re¬ 
sultants of this success is scientism. At this point both philosophy and 
theology protest vigorously. 

Since by definition secularism accepts only the facts and values 
derived from this present life, it is caught up in various social 
movements such as nationalism, communism, the “American way 
of life,” and the secular ideologies of new nations. While these 
various movements have at times deeply penetrated and influenced 
religious life, Christianity possesses a transcendent perspective which 
criticizes them profoundly. 

Meeting secularism on its own grounds of human life, Christian 
faith insists that secularism fails to understand and appreciate the 
whole man. Therefore it lacks depth as well as scope and fails to be 
integrally human. In its most constructive forms secularism is a 
broad universalism with humanitarian concern, but even so has a 
truncated view of the person. 

W. G. M. 
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THIS 

WORLD’S 

DEEPER MEANING 
Walter G. Muelder 


The unspiritual man does not receive the gifts of the Spirit of 
God, for they are folly to him, and he is not able to understand 
them because they are spiritually discerned.—1 Cor. 2:14 (RSV). 

If there is one trait above all other attitudes which characterizes 
the secularist, it is his indifference to religion, to religious claims, 
and to religious sanctions. It is this world that counts. Man is a 
being who lives out his life in the space and time of the here 
and now. His world is completely natural in the sense that no 
dimension of otherworldliness or of a <( supernatural” transcen¬ 
dence has any relevance for his existence. At the outset it is 
important to note these attitudes of indifference to all religious 
values and of irrelevance of all references to an order of transcen¬ 
dence, or even of any immanent order that may root in or be 
grounded in transcendence. The theological judgment that 
secularism worships the creature instead of the Creator is greeted 
by the secularist with an air that ignores the relation of Creator- 
creature. That does not define the situation for him. Positive 
values are sought and experienced in man's earthly life. This is 
his context and here are his goals. 

This sermon is a Christian judgment on such secularism. Since 
judgment should begin at the house of the Lord, Christians must 
acknowledge that they carry a heavy load of guilt for the wide¬ 
spread prevalence of the secularist spirit. 

There are four ways in which defective expressions of Chris¬ 
tianity have nurtured indifference to religious goals and standards. 
The first is through the multitude of rival absolute theologies. 
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This we may call the ecumenical disobedience of the churches. 
Where there are many rival absolute claims, relativism is the 
inevitable result. Sects, denominations, and churches anathe¬ 
matizing one another force sober people in secular society to 
find practical solutions for social questions apart from absolute 
religious loyalties. 

A second way in which an inadequate Christianity encourages 
secularism is by appealing to false ethical absolutes with religious 
sanctions. History records all-too-ready-made imperatives which 
elevate human judgments to the status of the will of God. 
History shows that time makes ancient good uncouth. Christianity 
should provide men and women with a mature relativity in ethics 
while holding to unshakable verities. Indiscriminate mixing of 
rules, codes, prescriptions, principles, and ideals—all in the 
name of God—leads to indifferentism and rootless relativism. 
When ultimate standards are obviously no more than secular 
projections, many will restrict their appeals to the secular order. 

A third way in which Christianity has fostered secularism is by 
its own accommodations and compromises with secular values 
such as love of display, status, power, comfort, and wealth. 
Church leaders have often adjusted its institutional life to the 
interests of kings and potentates, industrial magnates, plantation 
owners, and social forces. The worldliness of the churches sanc¬ 
tions secularism in the world. When the standards of success 
which dominate business and politics seem to control ecclesiasti¬ 
cal evaluation and rewards for leadership, the Christian faith 
is easily discarded by the disappointed and the cynical. 

Perhaps the most subtle way in which Christianity fosters 
secularism is by its failure to show men how to handle the 
affluence which a disciplined and moral life makes possible. 
John Wesley pointed out this paradox two hundred years ago. 
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He noted how the puritan virtues were a product of Christian 
humility and obedience. These virtues in turn made for hard 
work, temperance, sobriety, and saving—thus leading to wealth. 
But wealth led to a lack of humility, to self-indulgence, com¬ 
placency, and self-satisfaction. It is a common saying that religion 
thrives in hard times and languishes in prosperity. The virtues 
cultivated in poverty and adversity seem often unable to persist 
or to be relevant in the midst of an affluent society. Christianity 
has fed the springs of social well-being, of industry and science, 
of the alleviation of poverty, and of social justice. It is one of its 
greatest challenges to show people how to live in an age of 
potential and actual abundance. Granted that two thirds of the 
population of the world still lacks the vital minimums and that a 
scandalous number of families live in poverty in the United 
States, nevertheless the vision of the eradication of poverty and 
illiteracy and the prolongation of life raises new challenges in 
obedience, responsibility, and love. Is this the best the Christian 
faith can do—to peter out in middle-class respectability and the 
varieties of leisure time? Must self-congratulation replace grati¬ 
tude to God and fellowman in the affluent society? 

Though we have recognized that Christianity has fostered 
secularism by its own rival absolutes, by its reckless use of divine 
sanctions for relative moral rules, by its compromising accommo¬ 
dation to nation, race, and class power, and its failure to guide 
its adherents effectively in times of prosperity, we must insist 
that secularism is a rival way of life which is finally incapable 
of satisfying man's deepest needs. 

As a rival way of life secularism is a substitute religion despite 
its indifference to transcendent values, to the life of prayer, to the 
disciplines of devotion and faith in God, and to sacrificial love. 
The reason is that mans life demands ultimate meaning. If man 
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does not find through faith and reason the true meaning which 
God offers, he will project other gods and invest the lower values 
with claims that only the one God can satisfy. The quest for 
meaning makes man restless until he finds rest in God. Secular 
values and causes become substitute religions and take many 
forms. Means become ends. The part usurps the whole. What is 
finite is inflated to infinity. Since only Christlike love frees the 
self for true humaneness, a secular zeal and fascination enslaves 
while it strives to free. 

Religion meets the ultimate needs of man and therefore it is 
related to all the proximate needs of personality. Every major per¬ 
sonality need is oriented to the way man meets the challenges 
of death, hostility, frustration, and ultimate meaning. The inter¬ 
personal needs are related to the egocentric forces in ways that 
reflect his interpretation of the highest good and the most 
threatening evils. Even when traditional religious symbols and 
forms of social expression have lost their force, the needs with 
which religion struggles for satisfaction are still with us. Seculari¬ 
zation does not dispose of men’s clamant needs and tries to deal 
with them in a variety of ways. These ways are limidess. But 
we can he sure that whatever forms of expression are sought or 
used will have a "religious” quality. Men and women may not 
go to church to satisfy their sense of loneliness or aloneness, but 
they will join something or wander about in lonely despair. What 
they do join they may overinvest with value. They may struggle 
against personal powerlessness or social impotence and may give 
up, or they may assign some absolute quality to a group or nation. 
They may become right-wing or left-wing extremists. They may 
absolutize their class in society or the minority group to which 
they belong. They may meet guilt and guilt feelings through 
neurosis or they may project guilt on some defenseless group and 
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struggle with guilt through hate and domination. But in every 
case they will not escape the needs of personality or avoid some 
religious substitute. Having rejected the religious way to life's 
meaning, they may seek to overcome confusion by embracing 
ideologies and philosophies which give absolute answers to which 
they cling in desperation. And if the meaninglessness of these 
various substitutes becomes finally quite unbearable, men and 
women may retreat into the vitalities of their biological natures 
by insatiable eating, drinking, entertaining, and even alcohol. 
The point is that whether man seeks the religious or the secular 
way out, he stands in need. Secularism stands under judgment 
as a substitute religion. To be sure, not every religious struggle 
is equally adequate to meet the needs of life, but this is the very 
point about secular substitutes. None will meet the crucial test 
of satisfying the whole person. 

Ideological movements play an important role in providing 
groups of people with goals and challenges, sometimes sufficient 
to elicit great personal sacrifice. The “American way of life,” 
nationalism, communism, and the ideologies of the developing na¬ 
tions are cases in point. All these give certain people an overarch¬ 
ing unity and a sense of focus in the midst of worldwide change 
and conflict. The American way of life is an operative faith and 
identifies success, free enterprise, and political democracy with 
a two-party system as an unquestioned good. This way of life is 
combined with nationalism and patriotism into a powerful 
ideology. Nationalism takes many forms. Everywhere it is a rival 
to internationalism and to a sense of universal responsibility. 
Nationalism is, functionally speaking, man’s other religion. It 
has been one of the most disruptive forces in Christianity. In the 
twentieth century it constantly threatens to tear the world apart. 
At certain stages of a people's development nationalism may be 
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a constructive, unifying, and expressive force. But it must grow 
into a larger loyalty if it is not to unleash man's most destructive 
group impulses. It must be held in check by a higher sovereignty 
and be transformed into a more inclusive community of respon¬ 
sibility. 

Nationalism and communism have combined as a great secular 
ideology—an explicitly atheistic one. Of course, all secularism 
is implicitly atheistic. American secularism is as dangerous to 
the higher interests of the Christian life as Russian or Chinese 
secularism. This does not mean that American society is not 
preferable, relatively speaking, to Chinese or Russian society 
today. Nevertheless, secularism as indifference to all moral or 
spiritual faith in ultimate or transcendent being is practical 
atheism. In China and Russia the secularism is infused with a 
faith in scientism, the belief that science has the answer to all 
real questions, to a greater extent than in the United States or 
the West generally, but the scientistic attitude is growing rapidly 
throughout the whole industrialized urban world. Scientism and 
the scientistic attitude are not to be equated with science. Science 
is not, as such, in conflict with the life of Christian faith. Science 
is a secular power but is not to be simply identified as secularist. 
But scientism is an insidious secular ideology. 

One of the great indictments against secularism is its impotence 
to resist or correct superficial cultural values. It has in it no great 
love by which to wean men and women away from the vanity 
of the passing show. It is in part a product of standardized, 
homogenized culture and is impotent to do anything about it. 
This standardized culture is mass-produced, mass-distributed, and 
mass-consumed. It is the portrayal and pursuit of human finitude 
exhibited by all the mass media, the motion pictures, the radio, 
television, records, weekly magazines, advertising, and the like. 
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Advertising is the showcase of desire. The whole economy con¬ 
spires to condition people to maximize consumption and to take 
their standards of consumption from culture and advertising dis¬ 
seminated by the mass media. 

The most characteristic feature of this “popular” culture is 
that it is produced in order to have a certain effect upon the 
market. Everything is finally justified by market demand. Market 
demand in a mass society through mass media means standardized 
demand. What will the consumer buy? What will he put up 
with? The moral buck is passed to the ultimate consumer; but 
what is not confessed is that he is made over in the image of the 
images, sounds, enticements, dreams, and desires with which 
his mind is continuously bathed and nurtured. In the world of 
advertising appeals pushpin is as good as poetry. Let the buyer 
beware! 

What is presented through standardized and cartelized culture 
and has only the market as its criterion is supposedly a reflection 
of the average man’s needs, dreams, and wishes. But it is the 
reactions and the simple reflexes that are appealed to, not the 
responses that make men and women real persons. The attempt 
is to be amoral or a-ethical. This notion of man is subpersonal. 
Man is presented and portrayed without his deeper motives and 
his higher reasonings. Themes such as sin, guilt, anxiety, respon¬ 
sibility, growing old, sorrow, bereavement, and death are glossed 
over or eliminated. What is left is but a superficial portrayal of 
supposed happiness and success. Such secularism is the parent 
of the “American way of death,” a view of life which knows no 
ultimate sublimity and a view of death which hides its place in 
reality under expensive make-believe. There is a cemetery in the 
far western part of the United States where bodies may be in¬ 
terred in a hall of immortality. Epicurus was much more realistic 
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when he recommended a way of pleasure that was confined to 
absence of pain in the body, absence of fear in the soul, and a 
view of death as the simple dispersion of atoms. None of these 
is faithful to reality. 

We have found secularism wanting because it is impotent to 
stem the tides of superficiality that follow the strong pull of 
standardized popular culture. It is also impotent to control the 
waves of public opinion that roll upon the sea of racial, economic, 
and political conflict. Men who are chained to the here and now 
find that they have no anchor in the storm. They are victims of 
biological rhythms and psychological cycles. They are prey to 
those clever manipulators of the social scene who test the baro¬ 
metric pressure of the climate of opinion to see what winds of 
doctrine and self-interest can he unleashed to serve their interests. 
In a completely secularized society such tides and storms exhaust 
themselves only in destruction. 

Secularism is at once too broad and too narrow. It is too broad 
in its scope to have depth of loyalty or commitment. It has 
breadth in its indifference to all religious ties and thus would 
seem to be tolerantly at home in the whole world, but its breadth 
does not give it a universal sense of responsibility or an awareness 
of mankind's deeper cries for unity. It perceives like interests 
but overlooks common destiny. Since it has no universal sense of 
obligation to the unity of the race, it tends to setde for spatial 
narrowness, an ever contracting world of inner space and privacy. 
Social observers call it privatism. Its tolerance ends in irresponsi¬ 
bility. 

As its spatial view is at once too broad and too narrow, its 
temperal view is too short and its depth of insight is too shallow. 
What is sought is this moment and its satisfactions. When depth 
and universality are gone, then the capacity to sacrifice atrophies; 
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goals become foreshortened; the future no longer controls the 
present; and any appeal to historic mission falls on deafened ears. 

Is there no cure for the sickness and diseases of secularism? 
Is there no health in the secularist person? From a Christian 
perspective there is much to be said for the secular order if not 
for secularism. It is not the here and now that should be despised. 
God created this world. Space, time, natural things, natural 
values, human beings and all their possibilities are part of the 
divine action. The world is good in its own order. It has meaning 
and purpose. Through it creative values are expressed and men 
and women find fulfillment. But meaningful faith must be 
related to what is ultimate and the finite must be grounded in 
that ultimate. The tolerance of a final indifference breeds a 
relativism which is negative and empty. Even when it seeks to 
fill each moment with physical exercise, or food, or sex, or 
curiosity, or action, it creates a bigger vacuum. Faith and reason 
must take the finite occasions of life and be tolerant because the 
relativities of life are based on God’s eternal purposes. Man can 
love this world best when he has faith that God loves this world 
and can release man’s highest forms of love and personal worth 
through that faith. Secularism can be overcome by men who 
make an absolute claim in this reasoned faith and who are free 
to recognize the various levels of relativity for their possibilities 
and values. 

The Christian understanding of creation can break through 
the closed circuit of production-consumption-success-prestige to a 
responsible society where science and technology are harnessed 
to develop institutions and a social environment in which men 
and women will be truly free. Christian faith breaks through the 
enslaving chains of class, nation, race, and political ideology and 
shows forth the deeper levels of personal and social unity and 
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destiny. Thus it frees people from the idolatry of the anonymous 
marketplace and helps persons serve one another not in terms 
of anonymous symbols such as money, but in terms of authentic 
personal vocation. 

The real contrast between religion and secularism is not that 
religion takes an otherworldly view of man while secularism sees 
him as he is in this world. True religion sees man as a whole. It 
follows the person through the whole range of his experiences 
and possibilities. Because faith and reason unite to express the 
integral wholeness of personality, intelligence and love can com¬ 
bine creatively. The same life animates faith and science, intelli¬ 
gence and love, and this vital impetus seeks for meaning in ways 
that are tinged with mystery, devotion, and mysticism. Man 
is not less passionately curious about this life because he has a 
vision of God and trusts in him. True religion releases in man 
those powers which indifference to ultimate concern can never 
tap. 

But if the tension between religion and secularism is to be 
more than a preachment it must be expressed by a radical recon¬ 
struction of modem culture. Secularism is strong because the 
inner unities of meaning and value which bind society together 
with self-enforcing norms have failed to create appropriate forms 
and symbols. The ultimate religious resources are still divinely 
present; the personality needs and functions of religion are still 
persistent; and the ultimate solutions are still permanently given. 
What fails is a new radical form of faith, love, and reason. 
Man's own creative resources have surrounded him with the 
fruits of his labors, and he has failed to remember that his highest 
cultural achievements are by-products of more than secular 
concerns. Like the man in the parable he has built great bams 
to house his crops. He has said to his soul, 'Take your ease!” 
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He does not know, however, what is meant by "This night your 
soul is required of you!” He is indifferent to the fact that he is 
a “soul.” Perhaps the great radical revolution which the Christian 
faith must work in the modem world is a recovery of that realiza¬ 
tion in a meaningful experiential way. Instead of privatism there 
must be responsibility; instead of liberty there must be freedom; 
instead of eros there must he agape; instead of guilt feelings 
there must he awareness of real guilt; instead of anonymity and 
standardized mass culture there must be personal creation. Thus 
in this secular world responsibility will deepen private experience; 
freedom will add justice to liberty; agape will fulfill eros; guilt 
acknowledged will lead to amendment of life; and men will not 
be alienated from themselves by the products of the marketplace 
but will produce with a sense of the unity of mankind and the 
common destiny of a divinely called community. 
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The most difficult encounter for Christians today is with the 
Jews. The burden of Christendom's guilt is so great that the question 
cannot be downed: '‘Do Christians have a right to speak at all? 
Should they not keep still until they have reestablished their bona 
fides?” For when the challenge has come, in Hitler's Europe (and 
in many other places where Hitlerism has been imitated in the 
twentieth century), the baptized have apostatized and betrayed the 
Lord, while great numbers of Jews have suffered or gone to the 
death for the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob and for his Law. 

Nevertheless, the believing Christian cannot silence his conviction 
that Jesus fulfilled the Law in his person. He must, with all hesita¬ 
tion and humility, speak up at the appropriate moment. Neither an 
insensitive form of "Hebrew mission" nor mere "human relations" 
covers the Christian's responsibility in the encounter with Judaism. 

This sermon begins with the responsibility of Christendom to 
atone to the Jews for past wickedness, moves on to affirm the dia¬ 
logue, finally commends the Person in whom the Law is completed; 
it ends with a benediction upon Israel. 

The Word is uttered with realization that every lecture and sermon 
addressed "to the Jews" is in fact presented to a mixed congregation. 
In America, at least, Hebrews often attend Christian services, and 
Gentiles often are present at worship in the synagogue. The preacher 
must speak to those present, not at hypothetical figures. 

Finally, there is no reason in biblical theology or in church 
history why a Christian sermon must be addressed exclusively to 
individuals and aimed solely at individual "conversion." The God 
who in the past moved whole peoples to change their minds and 
ways can do so today. The argument of this sermon is that in 
reestablishing Christian-Jewish mutuality and reaffirming a common 
Christian-Jewish future, both peoples must be moved to change. 
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THE BREACH 
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Thus says the Lord: “Keep justice, and do righteousness, 
for soon my salvation will come, and my deliverance he re * 
vedled."-lsa. 56:1 (RSV). 

What have the Christians to say, today, to the Jews? I am 
not, of course, asking how the Gentiles shall talk with their 
neighbors. No less an authority than the Supreme Court of the 
State of Israel has recently determined that no one shall he 
counted a “Jew” by accident of birth. And Christians maintain 
that no one is a Christian automatically either. We speak of 
Christians and Jews then, not Gentiles and Hebrews, to raise 
for consideration the faith dimension. 

Of all the encounters faced by the Christian church, this is 
the most difficult. For centuries, indeed from the time of the 
church fathers, hostility has been cultivated between the two 
faiths. Cyprian declared that the destruction of Jerusalem was 
a judgment on the wickedness of the Jews, and that the Gentiles 
would inherit the kingdom in their place. The crusaders, in their 
long marches to fight for the Holy Land, stopped from time to 
time to wreck the buildings and beat up the helpless people of 
the ghettos. Martin Luther, in his old age and disappointment, 
became an embittered anti-Semite because the Jews had not 
welcomed his new age of the spirit. And in our own age, much 
of Christendom in its violent apostasy became a vile cesspool of 
anti-Jewish teaching and action. 

The Second Vatican Council is struggling to find, with great 
difficulty, an authentic word from Christians to Jews. Partly the 
difficulty is created by hyphenated Christians, proud of their 
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tribal ancestry, who have not yet accepted the truth that the 
prehistory of the church is Jewish history. Partly the difficulty 
lies with a false polarization of opinion, equally present among 
Protestants as well as Catholics, between those who launch 
Hebrew missions to trap individual souls and those whose 
interests are purely humanitarian. But the relationship of Chris¬ 
tians to Jews is not the same as our Gentile relationship to Irish 
and Hungarian and German history. Anti-Semitism is not merely 
inhumane and indecent, unworthy of educated men; anti- 
Semitism is blasphemy. 

The problem is that the quarrel of Christians and Jews across 
generations has been a family quarrel. And family quarrels are 
always more bitter, more hurtful, more difficult to mend, than 
the common kind. But family quarrels can be healed by reference 
to the treasure jointly inherited. Two thousand years seems a 
long time by the measure of your brief span of life, and mine, 
but in the record of human kind—and certainly in the vision of 
the Creator—it is but as a watch in the night. 

And now at last, about us we see the beginnings of a healing 
of the breach. Never before in the entire history of civilizations 
have Christians and Jews lived together as equally entitled fellow- 
citizens, with religious affiliation and practice equally respected 
at law and among the enlightened. The conditions for a new 
and higher level of reciprocity and mutual learning are present. 

The conditions are present. But our spirits are still weighted 
with the awfulness of recent sins. Most of all, we Christians are 
struck dumb because of the awful burden of guilt which weighs 
us down. The murderous record of Christendom's slaughter of 
the Jews in the twentieth century mutes all discussion. Only 
the insensitive and the wicked continue their strident demands 
that the Jews must become Gentiles. The blood of our murdered 
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brother cries out against us from the ground and hushes even 
the most concerned and fraternal voices calling across great 
canyons of iniquity. 

As the hero of The Deputy cries out in the midst of it, during 
the triumph of the radical right in Hitler s Germany: 

The children of an entire people in all Europe, from Narvik to 
the Don, from Crete to the Pyrenees, are being born today only to 
be murdered in Poland. Hitler is systematically reducing life itself 
to an absurdity. Just read the ghastly details from Poland and Ru¬ 
mania published two weeks ago. How shall we ever find apologies 
for our silence? 1 

How indeed? The bishops were silent. And the pope was 
silent. And the synods and assemblies of the Protestant churches 
were silent. And still the butchery continued—at the very portals 
of the churches. 

What shall the Christians say to the Jews? For when the 
darkness falls, and the lights flicker and go out, and the beasts 
of prey march shouting in the streets of the city, who has suffered 
for civilization? Who has borne the cross for a corrupt and 
debased Christendom? Who has stood in as representative for 
his own, who knew him not and betrayed him? Not the Christian 
bishops! Not the Christian theologians! Not the Christian bap¬ 
tized—who repudiated their baptism and reverted to a wild and 
violent heathenism! There is just one who could not take a 
protective coloration, who could never become a heathen, a 
Gentile—the Jew. Whether he was a believing man or not, the 
Jew stood there—isolated and scorned, by his very existence a 

1 Rolf Hochhuth, The Deputy, tr. by Richard and Clara Winston, preface 
by Albert Schweitzer (New York: Grove Press, 1964), p. 97. Copyright © 
1964 by Grove Press, Inc. Used by permission. 
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reminder that he who authors history and judges men, the God 
of nations and generations before whom the peoples rise and fall, 
is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The terrible story of the twentieth century, the age of totali¬ 
tarian ideologies, is the story of the rise of the antichrist in the 
midst of a degenerate Christendom. And while a corrupt Rus¬ 
sian Orthodoxy produced and supported the vile pogroms of 
the nineteenth century, and a rotten state-church Catholicism 
and Protestantism produced and supported the vicious and 
murderous wickedness of Dachau and Theresienstadt and 
Auschwitz and a host of other murder centers, six million Jews 
suffered and died for the God of the Bible! 

What do those whose hands are stained with blood and whose 
souls are charred by the fires of wholesale apostasy have to say 
to the Jews? What do we as Americans have to say, when the 
strident voices of extremism and anarchy and murder go unre¬ 
buked by one of our major political parties? We must never 
forget that before the beasts of the jungle began burning Negro 
churches they had already bombed Jewish synagogues in a dozen 
cities. 

The Jews and the Christians are so mysteriously related in 
God’s plan for redemption of the race that those millions who 
died in Hitler’s empire died for what the Gentiles would have 
died for, had they remained Christian. Anti-Semitism is the 
first and most certain index, seismographic reading if you will, to 
a Christendom which is turning sour, which is getting ready to 
abandon its foundations. For it pleased God, in his mysterious 
way, to give us a Savior out of the Jewish race. And the baptized 
Gentile who turns against the Jewishness of his faith has al¬ 
ready taken the turn to betrayal and apostasy. 

The common ground of Jews and believing Christians is very 
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great, so great that—as a purely practical matter—the Christian 
is far more apt to find a substantial portion of his own faith repre¬ 
sented in the worship of the synagogue than in many so-called 
Christian church services. 

Let us remember the exodus from civilizations. The heathen 
gods are there to serve men—to be compelled by cubic rites 
and heathen exorcisms to sanctify the ambition, the political 
programs, even the military campaigns, of the tribes. Their 
function is to support a certain way of life —das deutsche 
Volkswesen (“the German way of life”), the Southern way of 
life, perhaps even the American way of life. But the great 
“leap in being” occurred when the God who is God revealed 
himself in the covenant—as the God who created, out of many 
different tribes and peoples, a people whose very charter of 
existence was to do his will. The God of the Bible is not here 
to serve our interests; we exist to serve him. Once we were no 
people, but now we are a people. If we go back to a precovenantal 
stance, attempting to “use” religion, we apostatize. Our charter 
of life, our covenant of being, is that we have been called out to 
be a pilgrim people. It is the exodus from unbaptized claims 
and pressures that makes us walk upright. Hear the promise: 

And I will make my abode among you, and my soul shall not 
abhor you. And I will walk among you, and will be your God, and 
you shall be my people. I am the Lord your God, who brought you 
forth out of the land of Egypt, that you should not be their slaves; 
and I have broken the bars of your yoke and made you walk 
erect. (Lev. 26:11-13 RSV.) 

This is the covenant which the New Israel claims to inherit as 
the "son of the stranger.” But it is a Jewish covenant and he 
remains the Jewish God. 
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Our true history as Christians is not the history of Indians, of 
Hungarians or Anglo-Saxons, of Germans or Africans; our his¬ 
tory began when he gathered us out of many tongues and tribes 
and races to be a new people, a people to do his will. We are 
spiritual Semites. We are a graft on the trunk of Semitic history. 

At Sinai our fathers promised: “All that the Lord has spoken 
we will do, and we will be obedient.” At the renewal of the 
covenant with Joshua, our fathers pledged: “The Lord our God 
we will serve, and his voice we will obey.” And even in suf¬ 
fering and trial, he yet keeps his promises: “Yet for all that, when 
they are in the land of their enemies, I will not spurn them, 
neither will I abhor them so as to destroy them utterly and break 
my covenant with them; for I am the Lord their God.” 

The Christians profess that this covenant was renewed in 
the Word made flesh in Jesus Christ. But he came not to abolish 
the Law and the prophets; he came to fulfill them. "For truly, 
I say to you, till heaven and earth pass away, not an iota, not a 
dot, will pass from the law until all is accomplished." And if 
one greater than the temple is here, the temple yet co ntinues 
as the standard of judgment. 

It is the Law, in all its glory and majesty, which presses back 
the jungle and clears an area of civilization within which men 
may walk erect. A few days ago a high police official suggested 
that if the present decline to anarchy continued in our city 
streets, we would soon walk in the nervousness and taut inse¬ 
curity of the beasts in the jungle. What do our great innw 
cities need so much as the Law? 

If our churches would know what to preach in the inner city, 
let them proclaim the Law—the unabashed Jewishness of the 
Christian faith: 
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1. You shall have no other gods but him. 

2. You shall serve no idols. 

3. You shall not blaspheme. 

4. You shall observe the day of rest. 

5. You shall honor your father and mother. 

6. You shall not kill. 

7. You shall not commit adultery. 

8. You shall not steal. 

9. You shall not bear false witness. 

10. You shall not covet what is your neighbor’s. 

Oh, the city is filled with people with itching ears—who 
run desperately after some new thing, some striking new truth, 
some secret key to give meaning to life! And the half-jungle of 
our daily existence finds each man a king in his own territory, 
with the slogan of the “right of the individual” covering arson 
and mob violence and murder! But we’ve always had more 
light than we’ve used. Even the ancient Greek and the pagan had 
more light than he used. 

The marvelous simplicity of the Law, with great liberty in 
everything beyond it, is precisely the charter for any city beautiful 
in America. On this covenant we can build “the city which hath 
foundations”—and on no other. 

If our theologians would know what language to speak in a 
'world come of age,” let them rediscover the cornerstone of the 
temple—the word by which the son of the stranger was first re¬ 
deemed, the word by which the waste places are converted to 
a fair land: “Let justice roll down like waters, and righteousness 
like an everflowing stream!” 

And if, for example, the real estate operators shout with joy 
for the rule of the jungle, and demand their false “right to 
insult fellow citizens and to grind the faces of the poor, and if 
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they attack the rabbis and priests and ministers who serve as 
watchmen upon the walk of the city (as they have), let the 
Old Testament be read out loud and dear: 

They hate him who reproves in the gate, 
and they abhor him who speaks the truth. 

Therefore because you trample upon the poor. . . . 

You have built houses of hewn stone, 
but you shall not dwell in them; 

You have planted pleasant vineyards, 
but you shall not drink their wine. 

For I know how many are your transgressions, 
and how great are your sins— 

you who afflict the righteous, who take a bribe, 
and turn aside the needy in the gate. 

Hear this, you who trample upon the needy, 
and bring the poor of the land to an end. 

The Lord has sworn by the pride of Jacob: 

"Surely I will never forget any of their deeds.” 

(Amos 5:10-12, 8:4, 7 RSV.) 

The Law is the teacher; the Law is the measure; the Law is 
the plumbline set against the walls of our city. 

To the apostle, the mystery was not that the covenant had 
been given to the Jews. The mystery was that now the “Gen¬ 
tiles are fellow heirs, members of the same body.” 

As fellow Americans we share the enormous privilege of 
religious liberty, of religious affiliation, and obedience founded 
in voluntary covenants. It is liberty which enables the dialogue, 
for you cannot have a true dialogue between two persons, one 
of whom has a sword in his hand and the other a noose about 
his neck. In recent months we have become gratefully aware of 
the spirit of reconciliation at work between Catholics and Prot- 
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estants. Of equal import, surely, is the growing dialogue between 
Christians and Jews. 

What does the Christian have to say to the Jew? Perhaps 
nothing at all, until he has recovered and thoroughly established 
the essential Jewishness of his faith. Perhaps the guilt of recent 
and continuing wickedness by so-called Christians is so great 
that the wise man can only keep his counsel and hold his peace 
until the right to speak has been earned again. Let us stand 
together to proclaim the authority of the Law, to witness to the 
blessings which come from its observance. 

We find ourselves, as Americans, facing fateful choices in 
these times. There are loud and strident voices proclaiming a 
politics of bigotry and anarchy. These are well-placed and well- 
financed political adventurers who cooperate with disloyalty to 
our American institutions and dishonor to our country s counte¬ 
nance to gamble for a passing political advantage. Not only our 
lives, but the lives of our children’s children are at stake in the 
choice between violent and extremist demagogues (and their 
fellow travelers!) and sober and responsible statesmen. Not since 
the German Weimar Republic took the fateful plunge in 1933 
and 1934 has a great nation of the Atlantic community faced 
such a fateful choice as the American people in this season. How 
precious is the Law, when we behold it towering as a mighty 
embankment of dignity and integrity and order, holding back 
the floodwaters of murder and arson and terror in the streets! 
The Law is here, given for the Gentiles as well as his first Israel, 
that his house may he a house of prayer for all peoples. 

In one of Franz Kafka's writings the protagonist experiences the 
following vision. You are in your own cottage in ancient China, 
far from the great city, and you dream. For weeks the word has 
spread among the people that the great emperor is dying, and for 
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weeks the people have streamed toward the throne. They gather 
in hundreds—as the days go by, in thousands. The royal chamber 
is packed to breathlessness. In the inner court and in the outer 
court the tens of thousands of expectant humanity stand and 
wait for the end. In the city and outside the gates, vast encamp¬ 
ments are waiting. The streets are packed, the passageways in 
the palace itself are impassable. And just before the end, the royal 
personage beckons a messenger and whispers to him a message 
for your ears alone. Then the emperor dies. But the messenger 
cannot move, cannot beat his way through the packed bodies. 
And you awake from your dream in a cold sweat, wondering and 
hoping for the message that will never come. 

The faith of the New Israel is that the Messenger has been 
sent and that he has broken through. He is coming! He may be 
outside the door —nowl 

And the time is at hand when the Law shall be fulfilled, 
when the creation shall be returned to that order and beauty 
and peace which he purposed for it. Against the doom-sayers, 
against those who shout the bad news that human beings can 
never change, we confess our faith that in the Messiah who 
comes, all things are made new. 

Let us therefore close the breach. Let us stand together in 
obedience to Gods Law. Let us leam to live as brethren, Jew 
and Gentile, white and Negro, in this good land which is our 
heritage. And when by fleshly, brotherly service one to the other, 
we have earned the right to speak again, let us do so in humility 
and quiet and in the certain knowledge that he has yet more light 
to give to all those numbered among his people. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem! 

"May they prosper who love you! 
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Peace be within your walls, 

and security within your towers!” 

For my brethren and companions' sake 
I will say, “Peace be within you!” 

For the sake of the house of the Lord our God, 
I will seek your good. CPs. 122:6-9 RSV.) 
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How does a Christian minister preach to the Black Muslim, 
a man who is already convinced that Christianity is “a lie of the 
whole cloth—a slave-making religion”? More particularly, how does 
a Negro minister preach to a Black Muslim, when the Black 
Muslim believes the Negro minister to be “the white man’s most 
effective tool for narcotizing the black masses”? And how does the 
intellectual communicate with the Black Muslim, who has been 
taught to pity the miseducated fool who learned nothing in the 
white man’s institutions except his own inferiority”? How does a 
black Christian whose own body and whose own soul bear the 
scars and the marks of the white Christian’s hatred preach to the 
Black Muslim that Christianity is a way of love and brotherhood 
for all men? And finally, when there is so much that is wanting 
in my own attitude and my own behavior, dare I approach the 
Black Muslim who has adopted a creed, however distressing, and 
lives by it without equivocation? Whose public behavior is exem¬ 
plary and whose domestic life is well ordered? Who neither smokes 
nor drinks, knows nothing of juvenile delinquency, and who is 
pledged to defend to the death the women of his family and the 
brothers of his faith? Dare I preach to him? Yes, but not out of a 
presumption of personal worthiness. I reach out for the Black 
Muslim because God holds out his hand to both of us. 


C. E. L. 
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MEASURE 
OF A MAN 

C. Eric Lincoln 


A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth that which is good; and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil; for 
of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh.—Luke 
6:45. 

- As Salaam Alaikum! I greet you in peace, for you are my 
brothers, and you say that yours is a religion of peace. 

As Salaam Alaikum! I greet you with the formula of peace 
with which you greet one another, for according to your own 
doctrine there is a preexistent bond between all black men, and 
all have a common manifest destiny. Since my face is black, if 
the teachings of your prophet are true, your destiny is my own. 

I have walked with you in the black ghettos of America, and 
seen the misery and hopelessness of being black. I have visited 
you in the jails and penitentiaries, and the reformatories, and 
heard you confess the teachings of Elijah Muhammad as salva¬ 
tion from ignorance, and poverty, and the oppressive power of the 
white man. Yes, I have sat in your mosques and temples from 
Los Angeles to Providence and seen you transported by the com¬ 
pelling eloquence of your ministers and the insistent dream of 
a cataclysmic reversal of the racial hegemony. I have heard you 
pray fervently that the Armageddon will come, and that the 
white man, whom you despise, will meet annihilation. 

— This time I come to you in another role. I have laid aside the 
pad and pencil, the indexed file, the tools of research. I have come 
not to observe and analyze and report, but to understand and, 
in understanding your apostasy, your dereliction, seek to re- 
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kindle in your hearts the flame of Christian truth that warmed 
you and kept you in other years. I have come not to reason with 
you, for there are imponderables beyond rationalization. Not to 
measure my God against your God, nor my truth against yours, 
for God is One, and his truth is universal. I have not come to 
judge; and if my coming to you is itself a presumptive act of 
judging, I pray that God will not let my judging be in terms of 
my own purity of heart and conscience, nor the lack of it, but 
in terms of the enduring standards of the faith which are an 
equal challenge to all men everywhere. 

I would speak to you as a Christian, who in spite of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of living in a world where evil abounds, has not succumbed 
to evil, nor permitted the evil of men to separate him from the 
peace of God. It would be useless for me to pretend that my faith 
has not been sorely tried, or that from time to time I have not 
wavered under the incessant, brutal, and senseless badgering that 
illustrates man’s inhumanity to man, as it signals his depravity 
and need of the redeeming love of God. But again I remind you 
that all men, and not just a few are under God’s judgment. 

— I do not need to remind you that God forgives, for once 
you were Christians, and you knew the comfort of the Scriptures. 
Now you have been taught by your leaders that “the Bible is 
a poison book,” that for centuries it has been “the white man’s 
chief stratagem for enslaving the nonwhite peoples of the world.” 
That some white men (and some black men) have abused the 
faith to serve their own selfish ends is undoubtedly true. Yet, 
we must not permit the perversion of the faith to masquerade 
successfully as truth. To capitulate before tyranny—whether it 
be political or spiritual—is to foster the establishment of evil. 
Jesus said: "Believe on me!” That is, himself. Nowhere has he 
commanded an uncritical acceptance of the quacks and charlatans 
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who go about speaking falsely in his name. It is your responsibility 
and mine to defend the faith rather than to concede to its distor¬ 
tion. No battle was ever won by abandoning the field to the 
enemy. God wants you back on his side. Only you who believe 
in God’s truth can drive bigotry from the church and false 
doctrine from the pulpit. 

You say that when you were Christians you lied, stole, cheated, 
and lived adulterously. You say you 'learned these things from 
Christians, for these are the things Christians do.” The obvious 
response is to say that these are precisely the things that true 
Christians do not do. They are forbidden by the most basic 
tenets of Christian faith. But let us for the moment suppose that 
being human, some Christians do on occasion fall into weakness 
and error. There is a well-known story in the New Testament 
about the encounter Jesus had with an adulterous woman. 
Rather than condemn her, he forgave her and sent her on her 
way with the admonition that she sin no more. 

—The high order of social morality practiced by you as Black 
Muslims is exemplary and commendable. You are living accord¬ 
ing to the moral requirements of your faith, and insofar as these 
requirements are not in conflict with that higher morality, you 
deserve the praise and respect of all men. But certainly there 
is nothing inherent in Christianity that prevents men from being 
moral! As Black Muslims you have performed a notable work in 
rehabilitating the fallen. The dope addict, the prostitute, the 
thief, the alcoholic have been welcomed to your temples and 
your society, and there they have been healed and returned to 
usefulness. Perhaps you are right when you say that the Christian 
churches do not want these people. Certainly the churches are 
vulnerable to criticism, and particularly at this point. We are 
more inclined to buy off our responsibilities with gifts of money, 
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leaving it to others to supply the gifts of love and association 
that return broken men and women to social and spiritual whole¬ 
ness. Perhaps the churches do not want these people but God 
wants them, and if you love them enough to care for them, then 
assuredly God wants you, and needs you in the plan he has for 
all humanity. 

Your master has said to you, "An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. But Jesus commands us to love one another. 

Malcolm X has said: "Never be the aggressor. Never look for 
trouble. But if any man molests you, may Allah bless you!” Jesus 
says: "Bless them that curse you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you. And unto him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek offer also die other.” 

Your dream is of the Armageddon when the black men of 
the world will rise up as one and destroy the hateful “white 
devils” who have tormented them for centuries. My hope is for 
the day to come when the instruments of war shall be dismantled; 
when men shall beat their swords into plowshares and shall no 
longer study war. 

Your belief is that the white man is “a devil by nature,” that 
“by nature he is incapable of loving any who are not white.” I 
believe that all men are sons of God, and that no man is incapable 
of love. Man is created in the image of God, and in this image 
are the possibilities of rising above what is base and craven 
and selfish and provincial. Man is capable of reaching beyond 
the base on which he stands. With faith he can touch the stars. 
And if he can learn to love, he can walk with God. 

- A Black Muslim once said to me, "Why should we worship 
a God who is white? A white God must be partial to white 
people,” he said, “for if your Scriptures are true, your God made 
his people in his own image. Wherever your God is represented, 
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in the churches, in the books and other literature of so-called 
Christianity, your God is ahvays white. He is never hlack. Very 
often he has blue eyes and blond hair. Why should we worship 
a white God? We are black people. We will worship a black 
God—a God in whose image we are made!” 

Sometimes I think God is like a looking glass. He gives back 
an image that is true to its subject. But the image is not God. 
The image is a reflection of what man brings to the encounter. 
God knows no color, no race or nationality. It is men who, be¬ 
cause they are small and insecure, sometimes in their vanity and 
conceit search for and find in their own narrow minds a god 
who looks like them. They create a god in their own image, 
whether white with blond hair or black with hair that is kinked. 

It is human to grope about for some representation of what we 
believe—some concrete reality to illustrate the deeper and more 
substantial Reality which does not itself yield to specification. 

- Finally, you have been told that Christianity is a religion of 
future rewards: 

“Work and pray; live on hay 

You’ll have pie in the sky when you die.” 

This, you say, is the Christian palliative for all of the poverty 
and want with which thousands of Americans are afflicted. You 
say that in Christianity the black man’s rewards are all “over 
Jordan,” while the white Christian lives in affluence and ease. 
The circumstances do not support the allegations. Some of the 
poorest people in America, and some of the most devout, are 
the whites who live in the region called Appalachia. Black 
Christians who are equally poor live there too. The point is that * 
the Christian religion is no guarantee of wealth for anyone, white 
or black. Nor is it a bar to wealth. Many wealthy Christians 
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have exercised the most responsible stewardship over their money. 
Their philanthropies have made possible the founding and 
maintenance of schools and churches all over the world. They 
have fed millions who were hungry and clothed other millions 
who were naked. 

On the other hand, poverty is not a bar to the Christian life. 
Jesus owned nothing, but the richness of his spirit was beyond 
the measurement of wealth. We are obsessed with the glamor 
of the "good life” and the pursuit of it. But the acquisition of 
things is incidental to the possession of faith. The treasures we 
store up on earth belong to this earth, and, however reluctandy, 
we must inevitably take leave of them. The measure of a man 
does not consist in the quantity of his accumulations, but in the 
quality of his disbursements. Do not fret over the absence of 
great wealth, but let your concern be that what you have is 
put to best advantage. It is not sinful to strive for self-improve¬ 
ment, but covetousness is sin. Covetousness excites greed and 
hatred and strife among men. Only love can heal and restore and 
make whole. 

-This is the principal problem today—that men find it easier 
to hate than to love, more satisfying to assess blame than to search 
for causes, more convenient to escape into some other world 
than to confront with courage the issues that divide this world. 
We have too frequently abandoned the field without testing our 
armor. We have too often capitulated without fully understanding 
our possibilities for success. And these are the failings of Chris¬ 
tians and Black Muslims alike. We do not trust the efficacy of 
love—God’s love for man, man’s love for his fellows. If life 
has any meaning whatever, for Christian, Black Muslim, or any 
other believer; if this civilization is to be spared from a progres¬ 
sive retreat to savagery and barbarism; if humanity is not to 
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destroy itself at some racial Armageddon, men must learn to love 
each other. Not by race, not by creed, not by nationahty, but 
by the c omman dment of God who loves us all. This is the true>£ 
meaning of a man: the ability to love. This is the measure of 
this civilization. 

Let us pray: 

Lord, let me love; let loving be the symbol 
Of grace that warms my heart; and let me find 
Thy steady hand to still me when I tremble 
At thy command to love all humankind. 

Lord, let me love—though love may be the losing 
Of every earthly treasure I possess. 

Lord, make thy love the pattern of my choosing, 

And let thy will dictate my happiness. 

I have no wish to wield the sword of power— 

I want no man to leap at my command; 

Nor let my critics feel constrained to cower 
For fear of some reprisal at my hand. 

Lord, teach me mercy; let me be the winner 
Of every man’s respect and simple love; 

For I have known thy mercy—though a sinner— 

Whenever I have sought thy peace above. 

Lord, let me love the lowly and the humble, 

Forgetting not the mighty and the strong. 

And give me grace to love those who may stumble; 

Nor let me seek to judge of right or wrong. 

Lord, let my parish be the world unbounded 
By any vain pretense of race or dan. 

Let every hateful doctrine be unfounded 
That interdicts the love of man for man. 

Amen. 
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How and what to preach in a Communist society? This is one 
of the most serious problems facing the Czechoslovak churches 
since the radical social change in 1948. The socialist society estab¬ 
lished at that time under the leadership of the Communist party 
is based on Marxism, which is an atheistic ideology. The cultural 
and spiritual climate around the churches has changed radically. 
The society in general does not consider Christianity to be pro¬ 
gressive and socially desirable. The whole problem of secularization 
is ideologically intensified. 

The churches are faced with the problem of how to react to 
this change and what to preach in such a situation. There was a 
temptation at first to respond to this challenge of atheism by starring 
an ideological crusade, to develop an antiatheistic type of preaching. 
But this proved to be spiritually unfruitful and theologically un¬ 
sound. Certainly the churches must answer the challenge of an 
atheistic ideology, but this is not the first nor the only task of the 
church of Christ. The first task is always to proclaim the gospel, 
and the gospel is no anti-ideology. It is the message of the sov¬ 
ereignty of the love of Christ for all men. 

The following sermon tries to proclaim this message to the people 
in our concrete situation. It speaks to "those who believe,” in em¬ 
phasizing the relevance of our special Christian vocation. It speaks 
also to the atheists, including the Communists, not as those against 
whom we must carry out an ideological crusade, but rather as those 
whom we should see in the light of God "who is the Savior of all 
men.” 

To keep this vision open in the midst of our Co mm unist: society— 
this is the first and most essential service of our preaching today. 

J. M. L. 
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OF ALL MEN 

Jan Milic Lochman 


For to this end we toil and strive, because we have our hope 
set on the living God, who is the Savior of all men, especially 
of those who believe.—I Tim. 4:10 (RSV). 

These words were written in a time and situation when the 
apostolic church was burdened by many weaknesses and short¬ 
comings. The writings of the New Testament witness to this 
very vividly. As far as the inner life of the church was concerned, 
many congregations were affected by spiritual doubts and moral 
failures. The outward circumstances were extremely difficult 
also. The church was not taken very seriously by the world, 
except occasionally when Christians were persecuted. In view 
of these circumstances of inner weakness and outward difficulty, 
we may ask the questions which are evidently in the background 
of our text: Why be a Christian? Why labor in the gospel and 
suffer reproach? Why toil and strive in Christian service and 
mission? 

We appreciate these questions, and perhaps we understand 
them better than they have been understood in recent centuries 
of church history. For long centuries, when Christendom was 
considered “the soul of European civilization,” it was not difficult 
to become and to remain a Christian. Today the situation has 
changed. To be a Christian in our Communist society means 
that one must stand out as an exception. The general mood 
of our culture and society, with its secular ideology, is to consider 
Christian faith and the church as obsolete remnants of an out¬ 
lived order. Many of us, from time to time, have noticed a sense 
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of amazement on the part of our secular friends, especially our 
Communist neighbors, when they noticed that we are practicing 
Christian believers. How often a silent, and very often an out¬ 
spoken, question was put to us: Why do you do it? Why are 
you still a Christian? Why do you not give up your faith in 
accordance with the general ideological trend of our society? 
Why do you persist in this mission of yours? 

Under these circumstances we all may experience—and, in¬ 
deed, we have experienced—the impact of the New Testament 
on our lives in a new, fresh, and inspiring way. The relevance 
of its questions—and its answers—is amazingly direct. This is 
why I refer to the words of the apostle as the best answer to 
the question which our atheist and Communist fellowmen put 
to us: Why be a Christian in our Communist society? Let us 
concentrate on the message of the text. 

* 

i 

"For to this end we toil and strive, because we have our hope 
set on the living God.” Here is a word of hope that stands as a 
center of our text. It is interesting that time and again in those 
New Testament passages, which were written when the church 
was living under very difficult circumstances, the note of hope 
sounds loud and clear. The early Christians were conspicuous 
precisely because of their hope. There was a clear contrast 
between their Christian attitude of hope and the dominant 
mood of despair and crisis of the times. Fear and anxiety per¬ 
meated the social, cultural, and religious life of the empire. In 
the midst of it all, however, small groups of Christians emerged; 
people for whom life was already more difficult than for most, 
due to the religious opposition they faced. Yet, it was these 
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Christians who had hope and vision and confidence for the 
future. How was this possible? Did they have an uncritical 
optimism? Were they Utopians, guilty of harboring wild illu¬ 
sions? We all know this psychological type of people; they are 
not very trustworthy. Yet, if we read our New Testament care¬ 
fully, it becomes quite clear that there is not a trace of shallow 
optimism in the apostolic writings. There are no cheap promises, 
no utopian expectations. The message of the aposdes presents 
the way of the cross—a realistic and critical message. There is 
no cheap hope in the New Testament. 

Why are Christians the people of good hope? Our apostle is 
very clear about this: “Because we have our hope set on the 
living God.” This is the ground for our stand, no secondary, 
pragmatic reasons. Only this reason: “We have our hope set on 
the living God.” There is God —not just a god—the living God 
of our faith. This is the simplest proclamation of our faith. Our 
whole life is bound up with it—with him. We are not alone. He 
has not left us to ourselves. Jesus Christ came, was crucified, 
is risen, and lives. He is the Lord—there is no other lord beyond 
him. This is our situation as Christians. We live under the 
cross, but it is the cross of the one living Lord. There is no 
guarantee of a smooth earthly life. Life under the cross is not 
insured against hazards. It is a narrow way, and our life may 
be filled with trials, surrounded by darkness. But the promise is 
strong and safe: There is the living God. Despite our anxieties 
and perplexities, we are not victims of a blind fate. “For I am 
sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come . . . will be able to 
separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
This is the Christian hope. This was the strength and vision of 
those New Testament Christians in their turbulent times. And 
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this is our strength and vision today—because we have our 
hope set on the living God.” 


II 

With this hope “ we toil and strive.” The fundamental Chris¬ 
tian trust in the living God is the primary motive and basis for 
our life and work. The apostle uses very strong language to 
describe this. His Greek words speak of an extremely difficult 
type of work, of real drudgery, and a life-and-death-struggle. This 
is not simply oratorical exaggeration; it was the apostolic way of 
life as we know from the New Testament. Remember what 
happened to Paul: 

Five times I have received at the hands of the Jews the forty lashes 
less one. Three times I have been beaten with rods; once I was 
stoned. Three times I have been shipwrecked; a night and a day I 
have been adrift at sea; ... in toil and hardship, through many a 
sleepless night, in hunger and thirst, often without food, in cold 
and exposure. And, apart from other things, there is the daily pres¬ 
sure upon me of my anxiety for all the churches. (II Cor. 11:24-28 
RSV.) 

How often did he face the questions: Why do you do it, Paul? 
Why do you toil and strive? Why don’t you give up? The 
apostle does not know any secondary, pragmatic response to 
these questions. There is only one answer—the fundamental 
reason of our faith: For to this end we toil and strive, because 
we have our hope set on the living God." 

What a message for us, this apostolic confession of faith! No 
one among us labors for the gospel with the same intensity as 
did Paul, nor do we face the same kind of struggle which he had. 
Therefore we do not compare our situation to his. But his 
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apostolic message is valid for us nevertheless, for we face the 
same inner questions of concern about the meaning and short¬ 
comings of our Christian activity amid the secularization and 
estrangement of the world around us. And there are the ques¬ 
tions from our neighbors and friends who do not see any positive 
meaning or future for Christian existence in a society that is 
built on an atheistic ideology. 

What can we say to our own secret doubts and to the open 
skepticism of our Communist countrymen? As in the case of the 
aposde, we cannot give any sound or convincing pragmatic 
reasons for our stand. There is just our faith—‘because we trust 
in the living God.” We believe that the risen Lord is in the 
midst of his church. His promise is as valid today as it was in 
ages past and will be for years to come. God does not change. 
“Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today and for ever.” 
How can we despair of the real future of his work? We do not 
conceal the difficulties of our position or our failures. Neither 
do we conceal our trust in the living God. Our confidence is in 
him, despite the experience—indeed, because of the experience 
in recent years. We shall go on with our Christian service and 
witness—“for to this end we toil and strive, because we have our 
hope set on the living God.” 


in 

We have set forth the first and fundamental answer to the 
question that troubles us. But the apostle does not stop with the 
basic proclamation of his faith. He continues, “Who is the 
Savior of all men, especially of those who believe.” This is a 
peculiar statement; it seems to be a paradox. God is proclaimed 
as the Savior of all men, and then, as if this statement had to be 
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qualified, especially of those who believe.” There is a certain 
tension in both utterances. But exactly thus are they true—and to 
be taken seriously. 

When the apostle says that God is the Savior "especially of 
those who believe, he is reminding us that it is by no means all 
the same whether we set our hope on the living God or not. It 
makes a difference whether we believe or do not believe, 
whether we remain faithful or not. Our decision and our obedi¬ 
ence do matter. We must take the word "especially” seriously. 
For God is the Savior “especially of those who believe.” 

Yet we must also pay attention to the first part of the apostolic 
sentence: Who is the Savior of all men.” This is the proclama¬ 
tion of the real glory of God: God is the Savior, the hope, of all 
mankind—of believers and nonbelievers. Jesus Christ died for 
his disciples, but he also died for the world. Fie did not die 
against anyone; he did die for everyone. The faithfulness of 
God goes further than human faithfulness; his mercy goes fur¬ 
ther than our mercy. He is the Savior of all men. His hand 
goes out even to those who reject him. Even from the cross: 
"Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” This is 
the hope of the world. Apart from the living God, men are lost. 
But in him there is hope—for those who believe already and 
for those who do not believe in him yet. 

We are sent with this message to all people, whether they be 
Christian or atheist. The mission of the church must continue 
in the midst of a society that is founded on an atheistic ideology. 
Gods love does not end with human atheism. Gods heart is 
open to all men, and so the church should be open to them also— 
even for the atheists. In opposing their atheism, we do not give 
them up, rather we seek them—as God s love has sought us all. 

We proclaim this love of God in Jesus Christ to all men— 
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to the believers and nonbelievers alike. We do not try to make 
converts at any price, nor is this our greatest concern. We do not 
try to enforce the laws of our church institutions on our fellow- 
men, even if these institutions are very dear to us. Jesus did 
not send his disciples to count their institutional victories. He 
sent them to testify to his own victory. It is this victory of God’s 
unconditional love for men that we try to proclaim: his death 
and his resurrection for us all. 

In this light we see our Christian congregations; in this per¬ 
spective we see our society, including our Communist neighbors. 
We do not lead any crusade against the society we live in. We 
have our positive, constructive mission in it. We are the church 
of this society—die fellowship of servants. And we have been 
reassured time and again that this service is not in vain. Jesus 
Christ is the Lord and the hope even of a radically secularized 
world. So we remain with good hope his thankful disciples in a 
Communis t society. “For to this end we toil and strive, because 
we have our hope set on the living God, who is the Savior of all 
men, especially of those who believe.” Amen. 
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The Hindu is heir to 3,500 years of religious and philosophical 
history. And Hinduism, which is not one religion but a forest of 
religions, is the result of this continuous and rigorous quest for an 
understanding and experience of the Supreme Reality. The monistic 
mysticism of the elite, the monotheism of the classes, and the 
polytheism of the masses are all included in it. 

Underlying this quest and continuous with it there has been a 
cry for deliverance, the desire for release, or moksha. It is a cry for 
deliverance from ignorance, or avidya, regarded as the source of all 
human ills. It is a cry for deliverance from the fruits of one’s action, 
or karma, which binds the individual to an ever recurring cycle of 
births and deaths in this transitory world. Or again, it is a poignant 
cry of the sin-sick soul to be delivered from the bondage of sin. 

India’s religions of grace with their doctrines of the incarnation of 
the Divine and the unmerited grace of God are the answer to this 
deepest cry. And right here is the point of Christian contact with, 
as well as difference from, Hinduism. The point of contact is in the 
faith of the Hindu that “by grace we are saved,” and the point of 
difference is the superficial concept of sin in Hinduism-"that it is 
something light which God can easily brush aside." There is no 
cross in Hinduism. Therefore, to lift up the cross of Jesus Christ, 
with all of its mystery and meaning, is to proclaim a message of 
challenging relevancy to the Hindu. 


D. G. M. 
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David G. Moses 


You are not your own; you were bought with a price.—1 Cor. 

6:19-20 (RSV). 

One of the central affirmations of Christian experience is that 
man is not his own, that he is utterly indebted to God. This is 
true whether you consider man’s creation or redemption. 

As a created being, as forming part of this world and its full¬ 
ness, he is not his own. He comes into existence at the behest 
of another. His origin is not his own decision. If God had willed 
that man should not be, man would never have been. Whatever 
we may think of the creation story in the opening chapters of 
Genesis, it is eternally true that God is the first term, that nothing 
is set in motion until he moves. “In the beginning God” is the 
characteristic way in which the Bible opens. Why God created, 
why he was not content with his own fullness of being, is a 
question that has exercised the minds of many thinkers and is 
difficult to answer. Some regard the universe as an emanation or 
transformation of the being of God, a kind of spilling over of 
the fullness of his reality. But if we consider it in the light of 
the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, we can see the faint glimmer 
of an answer. God is the Creator because he is the eternal lover. 
As an ancient Greek thinker put it: God has not the selfish 
spirit of enjoying for himself the fullness of reality that he is. 
His name is not the One Without a Second, for then there 
would be no necessity for the many. His name is not Perfection, 
for perfection needs no going out of itself. His name is not In- 
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finite Power, for then it may only be an omnipotence which 
rolls on its relentless way, blind to good and evil. The essential 
characteristic of power is to maintain itself, to exercise itself and 
lord it over others. God’s name is Love, and the life of love 
consists in giving, in emptying itself, not a miserly hoarding of 
itself but a generous self-giving. That is why God is the Creator. 
Very often we are apt to think that it is the redeeming activity of 
God that expresses his love, and that his creative activity is 
only an expression of his power. But if we think of God ac¬ 
cording to the norm that we have in the life of Jesus Christ, we 
will see that even the creative activity of God has its origin in 
his nature as self-giving love. God is the same whether as Creator 
or as Redeemer. His redeeming love is not an accident, nor a 
by-product of circumstances that develop later on. It is a further 
expression of his creative love. 

Not only is man entirely dependent on God for his creation, 
he is also utterly indebted to God for his redemption. Here 
again man is not his own. It is God who saves; it is God who 
redeems and remakes; it is God who delivers us from our sins 
and starts us on a new lease of life. “By grace you have been 
saved through faith,” says St. Paul. So says every sinner whose 
fetters have been broken, whose blind eyes have been opened. 
This is not a doctrinal imposition or a theological dogma, but a 
matter of verified experience. Any who have batded with sin, 
who have witnessed their strongest determinations melt like ice 
before the fire of tempestuous passions, who have seen their 
carefully laid plans to meet the adversary disintegrate into tot¬ 
tering bits at the hour of trial; they know that it is God who saves 
if ever we are to be saved. Strict moralists may be disappointed 
at this interpretation of man’s salvation. For them it is struggle 
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that availeth; we must strain every nerve, we must toil and 
strive, we must tuck up our moral sleeves and tighten our moral 
belts; then we will grow in goodness. This sounds very bold 
and it satisfies our natural vanity, but nothing is farther from 
the truth. All our experience is one long repudiation of this 
point of view. The Bible has the secret when it says, “In quiet¬ 
ness and in trust shall be your strength; in returning and rest 
you shall be saved.” Jesus said, “Consider the lilies, how they 
grow; they neither toil, nor spin. Yet Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” Yes, the beauty of character 
is never achieved by arduous toil, or by taking thought. It is a 
divine gift, love’s last generosity. 

We will understand more fully what it means to be not our 
own in this matter of our redemption and growth in character 
if we consider one or two instances in the New Testament of 
men who tried hard to be good, men who trusted in themselves 
for their salvation. The Pharisee, in the story told by Jesus, is 
one example. I am sure he tried his best to be good. He must 
surely have thought that he was his own, and that if he were to 
make good in the moral life it would only be by his own 
unaided effort. But what impression do you get of him as he re¬ 
counts to himself in the temple all his good works? How does 
he impress us as he thanks God that he is not like other men— 
unjust, extortioners, adulterers, or even as the publican? He is 
self-conscious that he has fasted twice a week and given tithes of 
all that he possessed. Isn’t the net impression one of profound 
contempt, a horrified feeling that there could be a man who 
would come before God’s presence and boastfully catalogue his 
petty abstinences and disgusting attempts at respectability? He 
knew nothing of the heights and depths of moral goodness, noth- 
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ing of the generosity that is characteristic of the religious life; 
he was an utter stranger to that other point of view which says, 
Not that I have already attained, but forgetting the past I press 
on toward the mark. The result was that he was nowhere near 
exhibiting the essentially religious virtue of humility. His prayer 
was a prayer unto himself; he stood on holy ground, but he 
did not take off his earthly shoes; he went home unjustified, as 
Jesus said. 

Take another instance—the elder son in the parable of the 
prodigal son. I am certain that he too felt he was his own, that 
the good life was something that he could easily achieve if only 
he would work hard and keep faithfully to his household duties. 
But at the end of it, what a sorry spectacle he presents. He is 
the one jarring note in the whole happy throng. After all the 
years of obedience to the wishes of his father, after all the faith¬ 
ful discharge of his many duties, he had yet to learn that good¬ 
ness is more than correctness, that the moral life is never a 
mere calculating economic bargain. In contrast to his pettiness, 
his meanness, and his selfishness, the prodigal son, in spite of all 
his riotous living, is a wonderfully attractive figure. It is true 
he had wandered into the far country, but he had returned learn¬ 
ing the fundamental truth, that he was not his own, that he had 
nothing in himself to boast of, that if he were ever to accomplish 
any good, it must come to him as a donation from without, not 
as a deed from within. 

St. Paul knew well the utter futility of a life of self-centered 
moral rigor. He tried it for many years, but deliverance did not 
come that way. After the Damascus revelation, Paul had a dif¬ 
ferent story to tell: "It is no longer I who live, but Christ who 
lives in me.” Paul speaks in supreme confidence because there 
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is a fullness of strength from another source—"our sufficiency is 
of God.” 

Think of our text in another way. "You are not your own.” 
See what man has done to his individual and collective life, 
believing in the opposite doctrine. Ever since the time of the 
Renaissance or the new learning, the idea has been gaining 
ground that man is his own, that he is the captain of his soul, 
the architect of his own fortune. This self-confidence, this belief 
in his own ever growing powers, has not been without its bene¬ 
ficial results. All the vast knowledge that we have of the physical 
universe, all the wonderful inventions that minister to man’s 
needs have been its consequence. Many crippling superstitions 
have been dissipated. But uncontrolled by the deeper truth that 
still we are not our own, it has led to terrible tragedies. In one 
generation we have had two world wars. Violence still fills the 
world in many places, and devastation stalks many lands be¬ 
cause untamed human nature dares to call itself its own. It 
cannot be otherwise, for when puny man is put at the center, 
everything becomes eccentric, human life goes off the rails. 

Let us now turn to the second half of our text: “You are 
bought with a price.” This is St. Paul’s reason for thinking that 
we should not regard ourselves as our own. He is, of course, 
talking in the language of his own day, in terms of the institu¬ 
tion of slavery that was prevalent at that time. A slave was never 
his own; he was entirely his master’s, and he was bought with a 
price. Some generous man could free him from his slavery by 
paying a sum of money to the owner. But the fact that slavery 
no longer exists in the civilized world today does not in the 
least take way the essential truth of St. Paul’s saying. We have 
certainly been bought with a price. 
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But what price? What is the cost of our salvation? It is nothing 
less than the ignominious death of the Incarnate One. The 
incorruptible God had to become the creature of time and space. 
He had to empty himself of all his divine attributes, and take 
upon himself the form of a servant. He who giveth life to all had 
to submit his own life to the contingency of mortality. He had to 
know our smiles and our tears, experience our temptations, bear 
the infirmities of our flesh. He had to endure the agony of 
Gethsemane, walk the lonely road to Calvary, give up his ghost 
after weary hours of pain. 

Could it be true, that the eternal Word which became flesh 
should hang helplessly on a felon's cross? Is not the cross foolish¬ 
ness? How can the Eternal, who moves all things but is himself 
unmoved, be so intimately involved in the life of created human¬ 
ity? The Greek and the Hindu have both been unable to under¬ 
stand this mystery. The Greek with his conception of God as 
“thought thinking of itself” could never comprehend the idea of an 
incarnation, of the Divine entering the finite world. The Hindu, 
while he fully believes in the incarnations of God and also in his 
love and grace, cannot conceive that sin should ever exact such 
an infinite penalty. Is it not the nature of God to forgive, and 
if so how can it be cosdy for him to forgive? No, says the voice 
of human wisdom. There must be an easier way. When darkness 
covered the waters, when earth had no form, id he not say the 
word, “Let there be light,” and there was light? Did not the bills 
in order stand at his command? Then why didn’t he simply say, 
“Let man be saved”? Why didn't he accomplish man’s redemp¬ 
tion by word of mouth? The Jews of our Lord’s day asked the 
same questions and refused to believe that the price of salvation 
should be so great. Our Master tried his best to teach them that 
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the Son of man must suffer many things and be crucified, but 
they would not learn it. His own disciples could not understand 
him. But it remains true that the cross was the price that had to 
be paid for sin. Anything less would not have accomplished our 
salvation. Creation can be by word of mouth, but redemption 
can only be by the agony of the soul. The sinfulness of sin is 
never brought out more clearly than when its terrible havoc 
works its fury on a sinless soul. Then we are shocked into good¬ 
ness; then the scales fall away from our eyes and we see sin in 
all its horror. 

Right at this point there is a fundamental contrast between 
the Christian faith and the Hindu conception. Many a hymn 
of praise has been sung by the Hindu bhaktas (devotees) to the 
saving activity of God. They speak of being saved by grace, of 
deliverance from the bondage of sin only by his redeeming 
activity. But nowhere in their literature is there any appreciation 
of this idea that it costs God to save, that he has to pay a very 
heavy price indeed. 

There is a story about Lord Siva coming to the rescue of the 
helpless devas (saints who have attained semidivine status by 
their austerities), when a blue poisonous flame came out of the 
ocean. The devas were churning the sea of milk for nectar or 
ambrosia, but instead a deadly poison appeared on the surface. 
They cried to the Lord Siva in their distress. He hurried to their 
rescue and scooped the poison and drank it himself. His throat 
became blue and ever since he has been known as Nilakant — 
the blue-throated God. Look at this picture and then look at the 
other picture of the lone man on the cross! What a difference 
in the price that had to be paid! In the one case it was a gracious 
exhibition, but an exhibition of supernatural power; in the other 
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case it was a complete self-emptying, an obedience unto death. 
No wonder the cross towers over the wrecks of time as the 
supreme symbol and basis of Christian faith. 

One last point: the price is not all on one side. If it were so, 
the great transaction could not be complete. Our salvation would 
still not be cosdy. We too have to pay a price. The Hindu has 
always thought of the Christian way of forgiveness as a very 
cheap affair. In contrast, his own way of achieving salvation 
appears to be terribly costly; he has to be bom many times in 
this world, pay to the last farthing the consequences of his 
actions, and then perchance when the divine wisdom enters his 
life, release himself from the life of embodied existence. Com¬ 
pared to this the Christian doctrine of “justification by faith” 
seems to be easy. And yet, on deeper analysis, is it really so? 
Is it not a fact that the Christian must also pay a great price? 

What is the price that the Christian must pay? The labor 
of his hands? No. Tears unceasing? No. Zeal without respite? 
No. The price is this: the Christian must accept the price that 
God has paid. In other words, the Christian must accept the 
salvation that God has wrought for us as a free gift. Perhaps 
you think, "Well, that is no price.” But consider, what is the 
most cosdy thing in the world? That for which you can pay the 
cost? No. Even the pearl of great price for which you pay the 
most fabulous sum of money is not the costliest. The costliest 
thing in the world is that for which you cannot pay any price. 
The priceless thing is the costliest thing. A gift from a friend, 
however small, however poor, is the costliest because you cannot 
pay for it. A gift is not paid for; it is accepted. And if you 
accept a gift, it means you are eternally indebted to the giver 
of that gift. That is why we do not accept a gift from a stranger. 
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God’s salvation has to be accepted as a gift, something for which 
we cannot pay a price. And when it is so accepted, and that is 
the only way it can be, we become eternally indebted to him. 
We are entirely his, and never our own. The first sin and the 
last sin, namely human pride, is destroyed, and salvation is 
complete. 
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Some years ago, on Wesak day (celebrating the birth and en¬ 
lightenment of the Buddha), an illuminated placard in Ceylon 
carried two captions. On one side the caption read: “The Lord 
Buddha is Supreme”; on the other, the caption read: “God bless the 
Lord Buddha.” This dichotomy is natural to the Buddhist mind. 
The Buddhist is a humanist under the pressure of religious ideals. 

Buddhism, while it affirms a sufficiency of man for himself, 
nevertheless sets before men an ideal of life which challenges every 
resource they possess and more. The Christian faith is rooted in 
the discovery to which St. Paul gave expression when he said, “O 
wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from this body of 
death?” Apart from this discovery, Jesus Christ can make no sense. 

One of the factors in the present situation is that everywhere in 
the world where Buddhism is the religion of the people, the people, 
in newfound independence, are turning to Buddhism to give them 
guidance and power for the business of living. In this situation lies a 
possibility of men discovering themselves, both in their faith and 
unfaith. It is only in the midst of this discovery that men can see 
the sense of Jesus Christ. 

D. T. N. 
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D. T. Niles 


I pray that the sharing of your faith may promote the knowledge 
of all the good that is ours in Christ.—Philem. 6 (RSV). 

This is rather an exceptional occasion. You have invited me 
to speak to you as a Christian, and to begin with you a conversa¬ 
tion on the meaning of life and death. To speak as a Christian 
means ultimately to speak of Jesus Christ. It is for this reason that 
I have chosen, as we usually choose for a Christian sermon, a 
text. It is taken from the letter of St. Paul to his friend Philemon. 

The Buddha has said that no one should be bound by any 
authority, not even that of the Buddha, but that each should 
accept and follow that which commends itself to reason and 
conscience. 

Do not go merely by hearsay or tradition, . . . not by mere reasoning 
and logical deductions, . . . and do not believe merely because I am 
your master. But when you yourselves have seen that a thing is 
evil and leads to harm and suffering then you should reject it. 
And when you see that a thing is good and blameless, and leads to 
blessing and welfare, then you should do such a thing. (Kalama- 
Sutta.) 

Here is your standing ground as Buddhists when you listen to 
me; while my standing ground as a Christian is that all truth 
and all good inhere and cohere in Christ. When I speak of 
Jesus Christ to you, I am not speaking of one whom you have 
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rejected and whom you must now accept; rather I set him forth 
as the one in whom is your experience of truth and goodness, 
and in confessing whom you will come to see how truth and 
goodness find both their validity and their purpose. All good is 
good in Christ because each good is good only in purposive 
relation to the rest. 

St. Paul's prayer is for me, that I may so share my faith as to 
promote the knowledge of all the good that is ours in Christ. 
And how important this use of the pronoun “ours” is! For the 
good that is in Christ is indeed ours —yours and mine together. 

The Truth of Buddhism 

In the course of this sermon you will find that I use words 
and ideas with which you are familiar as Buddhists; you will 
also find that these words and ideas are set in a context often 
different from and sometimes even contradictory to their 
natural context in Buddhism. You may want to ask the question 
whether I have the right so to use these words and ideas, since 
every religion is a totality, and ideas in it derive their meaning 
from their place in that totality. Your question will be legitimate; 
but my answer is that I use these words and ideas not as intending 
to graft into the Christian faith elements of truth as I see them in 
Buddhism, but as attempting to state the Christian faith in 
language that already has significance for you. There is also a 
second answer on which this first answer is dependent—the 
answer that when I, as a Christian, came to study Buddhism I 
found that it fertilized my faith and enriched my understanding, 
so that these Buddhist terms and ideas have come to have a real 
meaning for me in the context of my own faith. Besides, this 
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is what my faith too leads me to expect, for it asserts that God 
has not left himself without witness among any people, and that 
it is in the purpose of his design to gather up all things in 
Christ in the fullness of time. 

Religious truths do not meet in the library! They meet in the 
minds and souls of men; so that, while to some extent a student 
can approach the study of a religion neutrally, he can never 
completely or even adequately do so. Thus I cannot formulate 
any general theory as to the relation between the Christian 
faith and the Buddhist dhamma; all that I can do is to present 
my faith as a Christian to you as Buddhists in as meaningful a 
language for you as I am able to use, and then leave it at that. 
Perhaps I can do one other thing also, and that is to share with 
you frankly my own appraisal of Buddhism as a Christian 
student of it. Among the great religions of the world, Buddhism 
is one of the most realistic. It does not suffer from any cheap 
optimism either about man or about the world. Man is conceived 
of as man, without any attempt to invest him with quasi¬ 
divinity, and the world is accepted as it is without any attempt 
to rationalize or minimize its tragedy. Besides, the whole para¬ 
phernalia of practices by which men seek and have sought to 
invoke the intervention of the supernatural is markedly absent. 
The result of this whole attitude is that positively we have in 
Buddhism a diagnosis of life’s problem which is radical in its 
insight, and negatively we are set free from all conceptions of 
God which treat him as a dews ex machina. It is right that a god 
whom men can manipulate should be jettisoned. “Be your own 
light"—that was the Buddha's exhortation: “Be your own light, 
be your own refuge.” 

The peculiar faith of Christianity is that there are two points 
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of view from which every truth must be approached—a human 
point of view and a divine. There is truth as man sees it from 
his predicament as man, and there is also truth as God reveals 
it to man in terms of God’s own purpose for man and for the 
world; so that the whole truth lies in holding together both 
these under one insight. Thus, life judged from the human end 
alone leads men either to a dreaming about utopias or to a 
renunciation of life’s responsibilities; while life judged from the 
divine end alone leads men either to a dreaming about millen¬ 
niums or to a denial of the reality of our temporal existence. 
The whole truth is affirmed only when it is recognized that 
we may not speak about life without speaking simultaneously 
about man and about God, and about man as man and God as 
God. Indeed, we state both sides of the truth only when we 
state them in tension—man in tension with God, and God in 
tension with man—for to fuse both together, as we do when we 
disguise man with divinity or enmesh God in human systems, is 
to destroy both. 

What strikes a Christian student of Buddhism, therefore, is 
that he meets in Buddhism a description of life and the world 
from the human side without any attempt to camouflage the 
human situation; and also that he does not meet in Buddhism 
all those presuppositions about God as viewed from the human 
end which in other religions constitute such an obstacle to God’s 
approach to man. 


The Claims of Christ 

All this is not to say that I believe that you as Buddhists will 
find it easy either to understand or to accept the truth of the 
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Christian faith. You will not. For the whole point of Buddhism 
is the denial of the relevance, if not the existence, of this other 
side to life; the side which we have called divine. A study of 
Buddhism can fertilize the growth of understanding of the 
Christian faith, it can make for a formulation of Christian truth 
in Buddhist terms, but Buddhism as such affords no foundation 
on which the Christian faith can be based. In fact, when you 
face God as the Christian faith presents him, you do not face 
him as a Buddhist but as a man; and you will find what all other 
men have found—whether they be Christians or Buddhists or 
Hindus or Muslims—that when the self comes to its decisive 
meeting with God, the chief hindrances to accepting him are 
the truths that it already knows and the goodness which it already 
possesses. One of the greatest Jews of his day found it to be so 
and expressed his experience in the words: ‘Whatever gain I 
had, I counted as loss for the sake of Christ. Indeed I count 
everything as loss because of the surpassing worth of knowing 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” 

I have said all this to you because it is only fair to you and 
myself and the nature of God’s confrontation with man that I 
should give you this warning. I dare not minimize the contra¬ 
diction that there is between faith in God and your natural 
presuppositions. God cannot be proved. To attempt to do so will 
be as futile as to attempt to prove color to a blind man. All that 
one can do is to show that the belief in God is reasonable, that 
it is on the basis of such a belief that life is seen to be most 
meaningful, and that there is ample witness for the truth of such 
a belief in the living experience of men and women of every 
age and country and kind. Let me help you to say, as so many 
have before, “I wish it were true”; and then I know that you 
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will see it to be true, because God himself will give you sight. 

Please do not misunderstand what I have said to imply that 
I think that you as Buddhists are peculiarly blind, and that un¬ 
less your blindness is cured you cannot appreciate truth in its 
wholeness. What I have tried to say rather is that you are 
blind exactly in the same way in which we are all blind, until 
we realize our blindness and ask that God give us sight. Whether 
we call ourselves Christians or Buddhists, we know and see this 
material life, and tend to deny any other reality, at least in 
practice. It is when we become convinced of our own help¬ 
lessness and the world’s hopelessness that we cry out for and 
receive both help and hope. 

The Christian, when he receives his sight, begins to see the 
truth of many of the things which his religion has been teaching 
him all the time and which he so far had tended to deny. The 
Buddhist, when he receives his sight, begins to see that the 
many things which he accepted as true are only partially so, 
and only true in a new context and in relation to other truths. 

I wonder whether you think that I am presumptuous in saying 
this; perhaps I am, but the determining faith with which the 
Christian approaches any truth is the faith that Jesus Christ is 
die fullness of light. In Christ’s presence everything is seen 
clearly and in its right proportions and relations. In the pres¬ 
ence of light, only darkness melts away; everything else remains. 
In many cases the Christian context is revolutionary to the 
Buddhist concept, and yet the concept remains true; only before 
this its truth was misstated because it was stated from the human 
angle alone. 

In saying this I do not forget that for you the chief difficulty 
will be to accept that there is any other angle except the human; 
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and I should not be surprised if you thought sometimes that 
this belief in a divine order of reality is simply a way of escape 
from the hardness of this life, a way of achieving compensation. 
My only answer is that those who have truly found and accepted 
God in Christ have also found that thereby they had been 
committed to a life such as Jesus himself lived; and, as you will 
agree, it is difficult to use the words “escape” and “compensation” 
about his life. Besides, if the truth be that there is a real escape 
from the tragedy of this life, real compensation and not fantasy, 
something that brings to this life true purposefulness and the 
courage to achieve, while also giving assurance of a more abun¬ 
dant life after death, then it were folly to discredit it 

The Nature of Truth 

My attempt so far has been to explain to you the Christian 
perspective in general as a preparation for an ongoing discussion 
of the various dogmas of our faiths. But, as part of this prepara¬ 
tion, another question also must be dealt with—that which con¬ 
cerns the nature of dogma itself. 

Every religion has its own dogmas—the unproved and im¬ 
provable assumptions on which its whole oudook depends. 
You may demur and say that we must not assume anything 
without proof, but I would like to ask you what you mean by 
proof after all. If by proof you mean that we must not believe 
in anything whose existence cannot be demonstrated in terms 
of the knowledge we already possess, then I should like to ask 
on what grounds the knowledge we already possess is assumed to 
be adequate so as to afford a criterion of proof. On this defini¬ 
tion of proof we should not be able to believe either in God or 
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in nibbana. If, on the other hand, by proof you mean that we 
should not believe in anything which cannot be made the 
subject of a demonstrable experiment in life, then I should 
gladly consent; only I could not agree that this would be proof 
at all, for such an experiment merely amounts to judging of 
the nature of something by its effects without getting to know 
the cause of these effects directly and integrally. It is on the basis 
of such experimental proof that you claim to believe in the doc¬ 
trine of kamma and I in the doctrine of the atonement. This 
is just about all the proof that one can have about God too—a 
knowledge of him by his actions without any direct perception 
of him as he is. 

If, then, we are committed in every religion to the acceptance 
of dogmas, how do we decide between them? For decide we 
must since the dogmas of the various religions are not mutually 
consistent. 

Thought must always have a starting point in an axiom, 
and when we look at any religion we find that it takes its stand 
on a group of dogmas which are interdependent, and from that 
stand it seeks to explain life and its significance. When I say 
"explain,” I mean that it seeks to relate the facts of life to its 
dogmas. And that is what "explanation” finally is. A thing is 
explained when its relationship to something else which is more 
directly known is demonstrated; so that a religious explanation 
of life means that, beginning with certain dogmas, the relation¬ 
ship between the various experiences and facts of life are set 
forth, the explanation returning ultimately to the dogmas. 

True thought is always circular; it must lead up to its as¬ 
sumptions; and the difference between one circle of explanation 
and another circle is a difference of radius. Some explanations 
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are so narrow that they leave much unexplained, especially 
much that is important. The adequacy of truth in one religion 
as against another, therefore, is judged accordingly as the circle 
of explanation of that religion includes the largest number of 
significant facts. 

In an article in the Buddhist Annual of Ceylon of 1930, 
Buddhism is defined as “that religion which without starting 
with a God leads man to a stage where God’s help is not neces¬ 
sary.” That is true; it is also inevitable. If we do not start with 
God we shall not end with him, and when we start with him we 
do not end with the doctrines of anicca , anatta, and dukkha. The 
existence of God means the existence of an order of life which is 
eternal— nicca; it means that there is postulated for the soul— 
atta —an identity which is guarded by God’s sovereignty; and 
that sorrow— dukkha —is seen to consist not so much in the 
transitoriness of things as in the perverseness of our wills which 
seek these things instead of the things which are eternal. The 
circle of the Christian faith can thus be described as that which 
starting with God leads man to the realization that God alone 
affords the most adequate base for the most meaningful explana¬ 
tion of life’s most significant facts. 

You will probably notice that there is in this description of 
Christianity a use of the words “significant” and “meaningful” 
which is undefined. On what basis does one judge that this fact 
is more significant than that, or that this experience is more 
meaningful than another? Is there any basis at all for such 
judgment, or is not the truth rather this—that such judgments 
are purely relative and personal? 

Here we come up against a further problem which must be 
clarified if we are to talk intelligently about truth at all. If in 
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our thinking about these large questions which involve the 
explanation of life’s meaning, we necessarily think subjectively, 
then one man’s answer is as true as another’s, and there is no 
absolute standard of truth. A certain idea strikes one man as 
true because it "clicks” with the kind of man he is, and a contrary 
idea appeals to a man with a contrary character. We think with 
our characters, and thought is not neutral. “The truth remains 
hidden from him whom desire and hate absorb.” True thought, 
therefore, depends on true character; or in other words, there can 
be no such thing as absolute truth unless there is also such a 
thing as absolute goodness. Besides, it cannot he a thing either, 
for goodness is personal. 

We thus see the decisive significance, for thought, of the 
existence of God who is both truth and goodness and the 
standard for both; so that we are able to say that that thought 
is true which is in harmony with the thought of God. Once 
deny, however, that there is a God, and there is no escape from 
a utilitarian conception of goodness and a relativistic attitude 
toward truth. (This must not he misunderstood to mean that a 
good man can think correct mathematics. It means rather that 
where “truth” is concerned—truth, not facts; truth is interpre¬ 
tative of life—goodness is its criterion.) 

This drama between the relative and the absolute was once 
played out in its final terms when Jesus stood before the Roman 
procurator—Pilate. To Pilate there was no such thing as truth; 
it was a question of what served. To Jesus, however, the deter¬ 
mining fact was the truth which he served and which demanded 
from him the supreme sacrifice. “I am come to bear witness to 
the truth,” said Jesus. To which Pilate replied, ‘What is truthr 1 ” 
And after all—what is truth indeed but God, and we think 
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truly, only when we think God’s thoughts after him faithfully. 

Through long ages religion has been man’s attempt to ques¬ 
tion the universe and wrest an answer from it as to its meaning. 
God was asked to justify himself before man—his needs, his 
problems, his desires, his standards—and the result is that men 
have either shaped God in their own likeness—that is, to suit 
their prejudices—or they have denied God's relevance and even 
his existence. When you study the Christian faith, however, you 
will find that basically the position is reversed. It is man who 
has to justify himself before God, his purposes and his standards. 
The meaning of man’s life is not in himself. Man is made for 
God, and men achieve their true destiny when they fulfill God’s 
purpose for them. 

Jesus, we believe, is the revelation of God’s purpose. In him 
God confronts man and challenges him. True enough, Jesus 
has to win our allegiance, but in the final result we shall find 
that it is we who have to win his approval. He is the standard 
both of goodness and of truth. Truth cannot be a teaching; it 
has to be a person; for truth and goodness must cohere. Jesus 
lived among men, and their witness was that they beheld his 
glory full of grace and truth. 

In Quest of Meaning 

I have said that the adequacy of a truth depends on how 
large is the circle of significant facts which it explains. I must 
now go further and say that it is not you or I but God who 
should decide what facts are significant. In other words, those 
facts about which God has spoken are significant for life, and 
those facts about which he has not spoken are incidental. An 
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example will make the meaning clear. There is not, for instance, 
in Christianity any explanation seeking to show that the ex¬ 
perience of suffering is ordered by justice. This is what the 
theory of kamma is meant to do. 

According to the seed that's sown, 

So is the fruit ye reap therefrom, 

Doer of good will gather good, 

Doer of evil, evil reaps: 

Sown is the seed, and thou shalt taste 
The fruit thereof. (Samyutta-Nikaya.) 

But, on the other hand, the Christian faith, instead of seeking 
to invest the experience of suffering itself with meaning, deals 
with it as a fact to be used rather than to be justified. The de¬ 
termining motif is “man’s need of redemption and God’s act 
to redeem him,” and everything else, including the fact of 
suffering, is brought in relation to this motif. To anyone inter¬ 
ested in the fact of suffering as such, this point of view of 
Christianity must necessarily seem disappointing; and yet for 
the person who has actually to deal with suffering, his own or 
another’s, the Christian faith is full of meaning and of hope. 

It is in an example such as this that one sees most clearly the 
basic difference between Christianity and Buddhism, a dif¬ 
ference that I must now try to state as plainly as possible. The 
difference, it seems to me, is this: that the Buddha saw that 
life was meaningless in itself, and set out to rescue men from this 
meaninglessness. 

Be not mocked! 

Life which ye prize is long drawn agony: 
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Only its pains abide; its pleasures are 
As birds which light and fly. 

Ask of the sick, the mourners, ask of him 
Who tottereth on his staff, lone and forlorn, 

“Liketh thee life?”—these say the babe is wise 
That weepeth, being bom. (The Light of Asia, Book 8.) 

Jesus, on the other hand, saw that life could become meaning¬ 
ful in God and set out to call men to share that meaning. “I 
came,” he said, “that they might have life, and have it abun¬ 
dantly.” Your fundamental choice, therefore, is this: whether you 
would live life free from meaninglessness or full of meaning. 
This a fateful choice and an inevitable one. 

Let me give you an example of the difference it will make to 
you as to which path you choose. Think of Ceylon and the 
future of our people. History is moving on, and every race is 
struggling to live as meaningfully and as abundantly as possible. 
This is the criterion by which a people’s progress is judged. But 
do you agree that it should be so judged? And why should you 
agree if life’s primary task is to escape life’s meaninglessness? A 
Christian, on the other hand, does speak of God as the God of 
history, as One whose purposes are being wrought on the his¬ 
torical plane. Thus, as a Christian, I am forced to take the life 
of my country and of my people seriously; I am bidden to do so 
by my faith, which also sets for me the perspective according to 
which I must think and act. Nationalism for me is a Christian 
duty; it is also bound by Christian standards. You too probably 
are a nationalist; most of us do take the nation seriously these 
days, but then you cannot be a nationalist as a Buddhist. You 
can be a nationalist only as a Ceylonese. Race, nation, history— 
these are outside the Buddhist circle of explanation of life’s 
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problem; to the Christian, however, they are significant facts 
and find inclusion in his faith. 

I know that this difference in terms of meaning which I have 
pointed out between Buddhism and Christianity can be denied. 
For few Buddhists do in actual practice live as those who merely 
seek freedom from meaninglessness; they live, rather, as meaning¬ 
fully as they can. Besides, the doctrine of the Eightfold Path 
lends support to this positive attitude. Yet the fact remains that 
the Buddha does treat death as life’s appropriate adjective—“All 
the constituents of being are transitory, work out your salvation 
with diligence”—while for Jesus it is not death but life which 
characterizes life. 

Do I mean to say, then, that the life of the Buddha too was 
lived in terms of meaninglessness? No, for the Buddha dedicated 
his life to rescuing men from the despair and disillusion into 
which contemporary Hindu religion had led them. His was a 
protest against the cheap optimism engendered by the belief in 
the cosmic soul, against the fruidess salvation promised by the 
practices of formal religion, against the irresponsible freedom 
sought along the way of ascetic renunciation. The Buddha had 
a tremendous mission in his contemporary scene, hence the 
charm and strength of his life. 

But no protest, however profound, can be turned into a reli¬ 
gion. A religion demands primarily something to profess and 
live by rather than something to protest about and live against. 
For when the self has done protesting, it inevitably comes to its 
rude awakening under the challenge of life for responsible 
living. We can sidestep that challenge for a time, but it has to 
be met, and be met more than empirically. Adequate religion is 
that which shows us the deepest level on which to meet life’s 
challenge—the level of reality, of life’s inner structure, of life’s 
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true base. It is in the exposition of this level that the funda¬ 
mental differences of the various religions lie, and it is about 
this that they have their different dogmas. 

To a discussion of these dogmas, both in Buddhism and Chris¬ 
tianity, we must increasingly give our attention in the days ahead. 
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TO THE MUSLIM 
A Sermon in a Mosque 


This sermon starts with an immediate risk. To take a point of 
departure from the well-nigh universal emotion in Asia and Africa 
about imperialism, and then to plead that all men have an empire 
and turn it into wrong, may look to an Easterner like sentimental, 
if not evasive, piety. Yet since the conviction is honest and the issue 
crucial, we shall be realists to take it. 

But it brings us into the central theme of sin, in fact just where 
Islam, with its usual optimism about human nature, suspects that 
Christian thought will always linger, wryly or morbidly preoccupied 
with evil. How much healthier the confident moralism of the 
mosque than the Christian scheme of penitents and the Redeemer, 
of contrition and the cross. 

Yet in this memorable text which echoes many passages, the 
Quran will be with us if we say that one can ask no worthier, more 
joyful, thing of man than that he should repent. Christianity is 
radical because it is sublime. The shame and the husks of the 
prodigal are tragic because he is the son of the father's house. “Seek 
forgiveness of God” is not only a notable phrase in Muslim devotion. 
It is profound theology in three great postulates. And for the 
preacher it is the charter of man’s remaking in God’s peace. 

But can Christian sermons wisely begin from texts in the Quran— 
the Muslim Scripture? Courtesy might suggest it, since we are 
preaching in the mosque. But more—there are strong affinities of 
meaning between that book and the Bible, and the common ground 
provides the surest context for our profound controversies. 


K. C. 
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MAN AND EMPIRE- 
GOD AND FORGIVENESS 

Kenneth Cragg 


It is He who fashioned you from the earth and gave you empire 
therein: so ask of Him forgiveness and turn to Him penitently . 
Surely my Lord is nigh.—Surah 11:61. 


Whether imperialists deserve forgiveness, all Asia and Africa 
would doubt. That they need it none would deny. “It is pardon 
not gratitude you have to ask us for,” writes a noted journalist 
in Ceylon, speaking to the Western world. Here a verse in the 
Quran brings together these two themes of empire and forgive¬ 
ness. The prophet Sdlih, sent to the people and tribe of Thamtid 
long ago, uses the very Arabic word which yields the most 
frequent and urgent term in contemporary Arab conversation, 
istfmar (imperialism), and joins it with one of the most 
familiar and significant phrases of devotion and piety, istighfar 
(seeking forgiveness). It seems strange that so long ago he 
should have anticipated our modem mood and commended or 
commanded penitence to the makers of empires. 

Yet in the verse here in Surah HM "makers of empire” is 
not an entirely accurate phrase. For the imperialism which SAlih 
exhorts to repentance is not so much made by men as given by 
God. It is not the empire of the modem term which one nation 
asserts by force over the people of another. It is in fact the 
common dominion of man over nature which all tribes and 
communities enjoy, by virtue of their life in the physical and 
economic order, by their very habitat on earth, as plowers and 
reapers, as workers and traders. “God has fashioned you from the 
ground and settled you as possessors.” S&lih has in mind the 
universal human tenancy of the world, the territorial occupancy 
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of the earth by the families of men and nations. Mischievous 
perversions of the wealth of nature, practiced by the strong upon 
the weak, should not blind us to this more ultimate, and wholly 
valid, “empire” over things which man as man enjoys from God. 
Essentially we are all imperialists, colonizing and exploiting 
where we do not own, possessing what is truly God’s, ours only 
under him and for his glory and within his laws. 

So to acknowledge is not of course to exonerate those who 
arrogate to themselves what belongs to others. We do not assert 
the sovereignty of God in order to extend our own, or decry 
our neighbors. The wrongs of imperialism arise from the rights 
of men. But these in turn only exist within the rights of God. 
“Imperialism” as we usually mean the term is so damnable and 
vicious only because there is a proper “empire” which it has 
denied to rightful owners. 

But being rightful owners does not necessarily make us right 
ones. And just there was the concern of Salih’s message. Indeed, 
when we suffer large wrongs against ourselves, our resentment 
has much to do with our duties and our anger with our con¬ 
science. To resist the false empires which nations or classes or 
peoples assert against their proper owners is to take our stand 
upon the dignities of man. Yet those very dignities exist only 
in the obligations we owe to God. So we return with Salih 
beyond the modern crimes of imperialism to the sins of human 
empire. What did he mean by calling to forgiveness through 
repentance those whom God himself had established as colonists 
of his good world? 

The question takes us right into the heart of Islam. Man, 
the caliph of God, is set over things in order to render back to 
the Lord of the worlds, in love and obedience, the glad purpose 
of creation. That very phrase about man as the vicegerent of 
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heaven upon earth proclaims our human trust. We are tenant- 
trustees. All our technology is to serve our adoration; our mastery 
should substantiate our gratitude. This is the majestic biblical and 
quranic affirmation about man the creature. This world, as this 
mosque declares, can only be saved by worship. By which we 
mean not that mere recital and prostration in themselves can re¬ 
order our society or purge our evils. The wrongs of men as 
history shows them do not yield to incantation! But they will be 
righted when men are righted. For good or ill, events and 
behavior are men writ large. What society and institutions are 
will be determined by what men are. In our hallowing all things 
are hallowed, just as in our desecration all things are desecrated. 
And this is what we mean by salvation through worship. It is 
only in the true practice of adoration that we are saved from 
idolatry, only in owning ourselves to be God’s that we can 
rightly "own” his universe. For all our transactions and occasions 
are in this sense sacramental. We are right with ourselves and 
our fellows only when we are right with God. There is a heavenly 
obligation in every earthly relationship whether to people or to 
property. As the Quran declares, man is in trust with the uni¬ 
verse that he may bring back to God in glad surrender all that 
he takes from him in the mystery and potential of every created 
thing. "For truly unto him is our returning.” 

Yet honesty convicts us that we have lost our way in this 
sacramental world. This islam, or rendering back of our trust 
of things, we have refused and compromised. We have turned 
our empire in upon ourselves. Hence all our restlessness and 
fear, all our strife and lostness. We are lonely and afraid because 
we are at war with our own peace. And so it is that repentance 
is the beginning of our hope. Do not think that starting here 
is melancholy or unworthy. To be radical is to side with hope. 
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Evil matters because of man’s true glory. If we make light of sin 
we lose sight of life. The significance of our wrongdoing lies in 
life’s being gloriously significant. 

A mission of national repentance” was once described in the 
West as an insult to our splendid people.” The Qu’ran does 
not abide such folly. On the contrary—here is its reiterated cry: 
"Seek forgiveness, seek it from God.” It includes within this 
imperative not merely the open idolaters, the damnable hypo¬ 
crites, the manifest ill-doers; it embraces with this plea the 
whole human family. It knows that often those who "thank 
God that they are not as this publican,” as the parable has it in 
the Gospels, are in most need of pardon. Here it is clear that all 
our anger against others speaks against ourselves, not because 
it is not often justified, but because it involves a diagnosis from 
which we ourselves cannot honestly escape. The gospel always 
insists that our complaints turn into self-examination. “Wretched 
man that 1 am" is where we begin, before we can rightly say: 
“O wretched men that you are, you over there, you rich, you 
foreign, you godless, you exploiters, you rulers, you communists, 
you capitalists, you heathen.” A rightful anger is the more devas¬ 
tating, and the more effectual, where there is an inward humility 
of penitence. 

In any case, the command of the Qu’ran, like all imperatives, 
is addressed to each of us. “Seek forgiveness” is not an order 
we can fob off upon the other fellow. And when we truly heed 
it we shall be in the way to the fullness of life. Let those who 
find repentance unworthy know they have turned their backs 
on joy and wonder. 

Why this “seek . . .” in the command? Cannot forgiveness 
just be had by divine decree, by some easy bestowal, by sheer 
divine prerogative? Yet there it stands. Clearly forgiveness must 
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be something which cannot be had until it is wanted, one of 
those things which, like love, cannot be fully given unless it is 
received. Or perhaps, in other words, we can say: “It takes 
two to be forgiven.” We understand readily enough that there 
has to be a “forgiver,” someone, who after a wrong, has a 
will to restore the relationship. And that is usually where the 
doubt is taken to lie, though never in the case of God who is 
“plenteous in mercy.” But initiative alone, however generous 
and unstinted, does not “make” the transaction. Forgiveness is 
only “there” when it is taken. 

This is why repentance is our side of the imperative. When 
we repent, this is not, as it were, a meriting of the forgiveness. 
It is not a condition of its being given, but of its being received. 
Our penitence does not enable God to forgive; it enables us to 
take his forgiveness, in that it identifies our wills with his 
righteousness. Only as we admit his verdict upon our evildoing 
can we be set free from its guilt and power. The only sin which 
essentially is unforgiven is the one that refuses to be, for this is 
the ultimate blasphemy against the love and sovereignty of God. 

So the Almighty Forgiver must in his very enterprise of pardon 
work with and through a human will to seek. There are many 
areas of life in which this is true about divine lordship. Even 
the mysteries of divine laws in nature are not operative unto 
technology until man's studious will takes up the necessary 
coactivity. Like education, forgiveness has to evoke what it 
needs for its partner in the will of man. There is, in fact, so 
much about the ways of God with men that is uncompulsive 
that we must never think of “Almightiness” as unconditioned 
force. Everything in the constitution of the moral universe cries 
out against such error. There is no point in our experience 
where the ready power and yearning of God turns so urgently 
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upon our willingness than in the realm of sin and pardon. And 
so it is that an almighty goodness and mercy “conspire” (we 
might almost say) to arouse our repentance that he may give 
us his mercy. 

“Seek forgiveness” is the categorical imperative of grace. As 
Christians understand it this is one of the deepest implications 
of the cross of Jesus. For there stands a deed, at the center of 
our faith, which mirrors all the wrongness of human nature. 
The Christian gospel can never be confronted by a range or reach 
of evil greater than is already present in the events of its own 
making. As Kamil Hussein has shown in Qaryah Zalimah 1 we 
can all see alike, Muslims and Christians, that the will to reject 
and slay Jesus holds within itself the whole deep quality of hu¬ 
man perversity. It is a mirror in which we see ourselves. So to 
know the true measure of our sinfulness is to he kindled into 
the will to he forgiven, and in that will God's mercy finds its 
point of opportunity. So the Christian faith has understood, and 
in experience found, the meaning of the cross. And it is one 
which includes us all, in the quality of our common wayward¬ 
ness. What the actors there at work conspired to do is the 
reflection of us all. "Behold ... the sin of the world.” Truly to 
see that is to leam to want to he forgiven. 

The lesson can be reinforced from the other side, from the 
barren curse of hardness of heart. In a modem novel, Room at 
the Top, a "successful” man stops short of no ruthless action to 
win his triumphs. In the process he leaves behind him many 
crimes and cynical deeds and betrays the holiest trust. At the end, 
with all his “success” achieved, he is wretched and lost. Someone 
says to him: “Don’t worry; nobody blames you.” His reply, 

1 Cairo, 1954. Translated into English as City of Wrong (London: Geoffrey 
Bles, 1959). 
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with which the novel doses, is to say: "that’s just the trouble.” 
How right he was. Any easy repudiation of blame means a false 
justification, and though we like so much to he deceived in our 
own favor, this only ministers to greater condemnation. If in fact 
we call evil "good,” the good we call it is still evil, and we and 
it the more so by dint of the deception. Our only rescue is in the 
acknowledgment of our sinfulness. For there lies the beginning 
of God’s peace. The man who has not felt the need to atone 
has not begun to know either himself or this universe of God’s. 

And that, furthermore, is why the command says: "Seek 
forgiveness of God." Our sins, it is true, are often against our 
fellowmen, and forgiveness among us is a real and vital thing. 
But the priority in repentance is godward. One day when David 
had committed a gross evil against a fellowman he cried in an¬ 
guished prayer to God: "Against Thee, Thee only, have I 
sinned.” It seems grossly unfair to his victim to say that. Yet 
in a true analysis there is no wrong against humanity that is not 
a sin against God. It is just this central relationship of all we 
do that is involved in the meaning of the unity of God. Our 
affairs are certainly "plural”—this man and the next, this oc¬ 
casion, that deed, the here and the now, yesterday and tomorrow, 
in the endless kaleidoscope of life. But all our doings involve us 
with the singular Lord, in whom is all our being and to whom all 
our owing. The meaning of theism is that morally all parts belong 
with one whole. We cannot, so to speak, "partialize” our evils 
because every human relation happens under God. Jacob in the 
stony land, fleeing from the angry rights of Esau, sleeps fitfully, 
his mind restless with the business of his brother, and his mother, 
and his sorely injured father. But what dominates his dream is 
the inescapable reality of God: "This is none other than the 
house of God and this is the gate of heaven." 
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We cannot then cheapen our evils or make shallow our sins 
by pretending that they only have to do with men and their 
deserts. There is a godwardness about all our doings, however 
much we think them limited to fellowmen and transitory things. 
This reality of divine awareness filled the first preaching of Islam. 
That our repentance is due to God is only the other side of 
the truth that he is Lord of all. Faith in God means that all the 
parts of life belong with a whole and must be judged accord¬ 
ingly. Because we cannot escape the unity of God, we cannot 
evade the crucial nature of every particular. The manifoldness of 
life is endlessly plural, but all is in and under the One. Then 
“seek the forgiveness of thy Lord.” 

How then is he the source of it? Our thoughts must turn to 
this third and final question, if our forgiveness is to be fully 
known. There must be forgiveness from God if there is any 
point in the command to seek it from him. But how? The mood 
of modem literature is often bitterly skeptical about any en¬ 
counter with God or with forgiveness. The mystery of righteous¬ 
ness is like a castle that will not yield to siege or a trial that does 
not come to issue. Men stand around "waiting” and their expec¬ 
tation tarries endlessly. So, all too often, is our contemporary 
temper, East and West. Preachers and pray-ers must not be 
impatient with it. For it hides a blessed wistfulness with which 
faith must learn to converse. 

Yet any “how” about forgiveness would seem, to the classic 
heritage of this and every mosque, a quite pointless question. 
Is there in your tradition any “how” for the Almighty? He 
only says be, and it is. And what was true at creation is surely 
certain about all lesser things. 

But could forgiveness, in a way, be more taxing than creation? 
And if not, what is clear is that forgiveness, having to do with 
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persons, must present problems to omnipotence, rightly under¬ 
stood. Perhaps it takes time and patience to be reconciled with 
the idea that “effortless” and “almighty” are really very different 
terms. It is so easy and yet so odd to think that since God is 
God, he “just forgives.” That is doubtless what we're liable to 
think and say, because, as we all confess, “He is over all things 
the mighty disposer.” The question, however, is not whether 
but how. 

If, as we might suppose, God's forgiveness of man hangs ef¬ 
fortlessly on a word of command, it is difficult to see why the 
business of sin, needing forgiveness, ever came to be. If there 
can be such an arbitrary disposal of pardon, why need there 
be any guilt? Can we make sense that way of the very freedom 
to err, out of which the mystery of sin derives? If putting wrong 
right in living spirits is effortless, then goodness could, and 
should, have been automatic from the start. In which case sin 
itself had been either impossible or unthinkable. We cannot 
fathom the problem of forgiveness by first evaporating the mys¬ 
tery of wrong. Rather we must seek the answer to the question 
of forgiveness within the nature of the sin to which it must 
relate. 

The crux lies, of course, in seeing that forgiveness, like love, 
is a matter of relationship. We have already seen that the 
istighfar means that we have to want to be forgiven before we 
can be. This longing is the one condition of our receiving. But 
there is a counterpart to this in God himself. The doctrine of 
unity means that he is not indifferent to evil. For then there 
would be a sort of dualism, namely, God and evil, separated by 
indifference, and the latter never subdued and overcome. But 
if within the unity, evil matters to God, then our sins mean that 
we have really wronged him. This is, of course, clear as crystal 
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from the whole quranic horror of idolatry as a “rivalry” to God, 
and it belongs squarely with the whole thought of law and revela¬ 
tion. One cannot believe in God commanding things and then 
being unconcerned about whether he is obeyed or seeking men 
and having no care about whether they respond. 

It is thus that our evil matters to God within and because of 
his own sovereignty. We must say both "withm'and “because of" 
to hold open the truth that he both reigns and suffers, both 
commands and waits. Part of the very meaning of his power is 
that he brings himself within men’s power. In the fact of his 
sovereignty we cannot in the remotest way “injure” him; in its 
purposes within creation, we may and do. Make sense, if you 
can, of the divine unity or of human evil in any other terms. 

"Seeking his forgiveness” then is no idle formality, no empty 
injunction. It is crucial to his very lordship. Only in being peni¬ 
tents do we acknowledge the lordship which is his. But if it is 
a lordship which awaits our penitence, it is a sovereignty which 
has been flouted. And here is the whole point and wonder of 
pardon. When evil injures good, what matters is the reaction. 
Nowhere in life does what happens matter; all that matters is 
how you react to what happens. If what happens be injury, 
wrong, malice, hatred—the sort of things men did to Jesus on 
his cross—and the reaction is again hatred, malice, cursing, and 
more injury, then the good itself is overcome and evil takes over 
altogether. But where there is love, pardon, peace, compassion— 
where there is "Father, forgive them . . .”■—then goodness, not 
being itself overcome, turns the tables and exhausts the evil, 
bears it and bears it away. 

Suppose for a moment that the cross were a cosmic thing, 
a proceeding, as it were, in which the very nature of God shows 
its hand and wins its cause. Suppose we see here “the one 
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perfect sacrament in time and space of that power by which 
alone in the whole and in the end all evil is redeemed.” Could 
it not then be understood and acknowledged as a focal point of 
a forgiveness divine in quality, and so divine in fact? This is 
what the New Testament means when it says: “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself.” If in the human will 
to put Jesus to death the quality of all our wrong is seen at work, 
may we not also find, in the love that takes, and so takes away, 
that sin, the power by which omnipotence forgives? May not 
this then be to us the final focus of the answer to our question 
about God’s forgiveness? 

Don’t think, mistakenly, that this is some false and fictitious 
“transference” of guilt. The Qu’ran reiterates that "God does not 
burden any soul with other than its own sins,” and with this the 
cross agrees. We are not speaking here of arbitrary or judicial 
“punishment.” My sins are always and only my own. But within 
relationship, such as that between God and men, we meet a 
redeeming love at the very point where we express our sinful 
selves. “My Lord is most nigh.” “Seek forgiveness of him.” 
Nothing less, in none else. “Seek, and you will find.” 

And so possessed of pardon let us go forth, through worship, 
rightly to possess all things in his name. 
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During the Tokugawa shogunate (1603-1867) each household 
in Japan had to register at a Buddhist temple. Behind the royal 
restoration of 1868, which abolished the shogunate, there was a 
Shinto revival. A period of state Shinto thus began which lasted un¬ 
til December, 1945. The constitution of 1889 provided for religious 
freedom with certain qualifications. The present constitution of 
Japan, promulgated in November, 1946, guarantees the complete 
freedom of religious allegiance and provides that no religious or¬ 
ganization shall receive any privilege from the state. But there has 
been a movement on the part of some Shintoists to make an excep¬ 
tion of certain Shinto shrines which bear special historical relation¬ 
ship to the imperial household and to the nation, to have them 
declared state institutions, thus securing state support for them. In 
addition to Shrine Shinto there are a number of sects of Shintoistic 
tradition which have never received any state support but have 
developed as "free churches” of Shinto. 

In a traditional Japanese home are usually found both a small 
Shinto altar and a Buddhist shrine containing mortuary tablets. 
People visit Shinto shrines and Buddhist temples quite freely as 
occasions require. In the industrialized society of Japan, with its 
shifting population, a growing number of people are cut loose from 
their former religious ties. The Shrine Shintoists, to whom the follow¬ 
ing sermon is addressed, are a particular group of people who are espe¬ 
cially concerned with preserving the ancient ways of Japan. They 
are not necessarily against Christianity. Most of them are broad¬ 
minded. But they believe that the shrines, which are communal 
affairs, ought to be respected and supported by all the people, if not 
by the state. 


T. A. 
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How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish to God, purify 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God.—Heb. 

9:14 (RSV). 

In addressing you Shintoists I do not feel that I am addressing 
a strange group whose interests are entirely foreign to me, for 
Shinto represents the oldest folklore of Japan, a heritage common 
to all Japanese whether they are Shintoist or Buddhist or Chris¬ 
tian. But you Shintoists are particularly eager to preserve this 
heritage in its purity as far as possible, whereas perhaps the 
majority of our people are not always clear about what precisely 
they owe to this ancient way of life. On certain festal occasions 
they go in Hocks to Shinto Shrines, and in most cases Shinto 
priests officiate at their weddings. Generally speaking, however, 
our people know little or nothing about Shinto itself. They 
simply follow common custom without thinking much about it, 
although they are not all ignorant people. They may indeed he 
well educated, but they have acquired little knowledge of Shinto 
either in school or in current literature. 

This is not at all surprising, because Japanese culture is not 
composed simply of elements derived from a Shintoistic past. 
Confucianism and Buddhism—and later, Christianity also—have 
had their roles to play in the shaping of our culture. Furthermore, 
for the last one hundred years our people have been engaged 
in learning from the West all things that are necessary and use¬ 
ful for making Japan an up-to-date nation in every respect. Since 
the early years of Meiji our school education has been very 
much science centered. The result of all this is that we have 
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in our thought and culture elements both old and new, Eastern 
and Western, combined and mixed in various proportions accord¬ 
ing to various times and localities, without ever having a satisfac¬ 
tory synthesis. 

In this cultural situation of ours, you will admit, the place of 
Shinto is somewhat problematic. At one extreme there are those 
who will have nothing to do with it except as it offers material 
of historic interest. At the other extreme are those who insist 
that Shinto should be made the basis of all that we do as Japanese. 
Between these two extremes there are a great number of people 
who are not necessarily Shintoist but who nevertheless do not 
want to cut themselves off from the old traditions of Japan. It 
is remarkable indeed that since the disestablishment of Shinto as 
a state cult the popularity of its shrines has not diminished, but 
rather has increased year by year. Shinto is still today a living 
part of our society. Also, a Shintoistic attitude of mind is a factor 
that occupies an important place in our psychology even where 
people do not own it to be so. I am a Christian, but I think 
I can well appreciate what is the best in Shinto, and I feel quite 
at home in the serene atmosphere of a shrine situated in a grove 
or by a stream. As a Japanese I think I can share much of your 
feeling as Shintoists. 

I am a Christian and I glory in the confession of my faith. 
But I do not think this should mean that the Christian faith has 
nothing to do with other faiths. There was a time in our country 
when Christians and non-Christians were very conscious of the 
opposition between their respective positions. On the part of 
the Christians, who were a minority group, a conscious effort 
was made to establish the unique character of their faith by 
emphasizing differences rather than similarities. On the part of 
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the non-Christians a tendency developed to look at Christianity 
as an imported religion or as a recent intruder. A great deal of 
misunderstanding thus arose between them with unfortunate 
results discernible to this day. 

There are differences between our faiths, but the differences 
may not necessarily consist in the points taken for granted by 
many of us. By coming together and listening to each other, 
Christians and non-Christians will be in a better position to find 
out where they differ and where they may agree. I am therefore 
especially grateful for this occasion to present frankly my under¬ 
standing of the Christian faith to a Shintoist audience. 

Makoto 

One important term we Christians have in common with 
you is makoto. We use this term as a Japanese equivalent for 
"truth,” "truthfulness,” or "faithfulness." In Shinto, makoto is 
the principle that makes community and harmony possible both 
among the gods and among men, as well as between the gods 
and men. It is not simply a quality but an action, an action pro¬ 
ceeding from a pure heart. Only true and beautiful souls have 
the capacity for makoto. And makoto gives true joy and happi¬ 
ness. When the goddess Amaterasu hid herself in a cave, the 
entire world became dark. Thereupon the deities gathered to¬ 
gether and made merry in front of the cave. In curiosity Amate¬ 
rasu opened the door slightly to peep through. She was thus 
induced by the gods to come out, and light returned to the world. 
In exultation they all danced and sang together: "Ah! The sky 
is clear! All faces are shining! All hands are lifted with joy! 
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Bamboo branches rustle with music! Joy!” Shintoists find here a 
real expression of makoto. 

The word makoto has two parts, ma and koto. Ma means 
"true” or “real” or “perfect,” while koto, with the sense of distinc¬ 
tion or difference, means "a thing” or “things.” In its most generic 
sense koto is the totality of things in their manifold growth and 
development. It is always concrete and individual, not abstract 
and static. It is in motion and becoming, something dynamic. 
“Apart from work and deed there can be no koto," says Professor 
Ono. 1 Makoto, then, signifies “a true thing in action,” “Truth 
that works,” and hence a “true and perfect deed.” Makoto may 
also be rendered as “truthfulness.” Furthermore, koto combined 
with ha Cor ha) gives the Japanese term for “word” or “speech." 
Ha refers to the “head” of rice; it also has the meaning of "edge,” 
that is, the expressive shape or contour of something. Accordingly, 
kotaha means an expression of a koto, and as such has power 
to effect what is intended by it. Koto may indeed be used 
synonymously with kotoha. By combining koto and tama you 
get kotodama, “the soul of a koto or kotoha ,” which expression 
is often used to emphasize the vital nature of koto. 

This etymology is quite familiar to you Shintoists. We are 
grateful to you for the fact that you always remind us of the 
original meanings of many terms used by most of us rather care¬ 
lessly. Christians especially should appreciate the above etymology 
because it is very useful for clarifying and interpreting in 
Japanese the meanings of such biblical terms as “truth” and 
“word.” Our Christian Bible does not discuss abstract truths. 
It is not primarily concerned with science and philosophy. But 
it contains a message, the Word of God spoken through the 

1 Sokyo Ono, Lectures on the Shrine Shinto (in Japanese), p. 31. 
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prophets and the apostles and above all by Jesus Christ. It is a 
powerful Word that reconciles man to God and brings all people 
together in understanding, respect, and love. Just like the 
Japanese koto, the Hebrew dabhar means “a thing” as well as 
“a word.” A word and its content are thus inseparable. The Word 
of Yahweh is never a mere sound; on the contrary, it is a powerful 
working of what God wills and intends. It is the power of crea¬ 
tion whereby the whole universe has been created. And it is the 
power of redemption: "The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.” The glory of God thus revealed was “full of grace and 
truth,” according to St. John. This expression, originally in 
Greek, rendered in Japanese as megumi to makoto, may be traced 
back to the hesed we emeth of the Old Testament. 2 The latter 
phrase is translated in the Revised Standard Version as “steadfast 
love and truthfulness.” Shinto also talks about megumi in the 
sense of the love and grace of the gods. Megumi is likewise closely 
connected with makoto; it is nothing but the makoto of the gods 
toward men. 

In the Bible "truth” means, in the last analysis, the truthful¬ 
ness and faithfulness of God. This understanding of truth is to 
the Christian more basic than scientific or philosophical truth. It 
is truth of a higher order or of a deeper dimension than the truths 
of positive and experimental knowledge or those of dialectical 
and speculative knowledge. It is a living and life-giving truth. 
You may call it “spiritual truth.” Even as for the Shintoist the 
doctrine of kotodama refers to the soul or spirit of koto, so for 
the Christian makoto also is sustained by the Spirit of truth 
coming from God. It is the mitama of the divine makoto. 

9 C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1953), p. 175. 
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Kami 

Now you might object that your kami (gods) are not the same 
as the transcendent Creator-God of the Christians. It is far from 
my intention to seek a simple identification of the Christian God 
and the Shinto kami. However, I am not unhappy about the 
choice of the term kami as our equivalent for “God,” dews, theos, 
or elohim. And through our Japanese Bible the Hebraic- 
Christian meaning of the term is now well established in our 
vocabulary. If the kami of Shinto stand for the ultimately true 
and good and beautiful, we have to agree that there can be no 
other way to conceive of God insofar as our rational capacity is 
concerned. It must be admitted that under the influence of 
Greek philosophy, which helped the Christian faith to formu¬ 
late itself, the Christian doctrine of God has tended to become 
abstract. What really concerns us as Christians, however, is not 
a philosophical-theological formulation but our meeting with 
God who reveals himself in Jesus Christ—in his life and death 
and resurrection. It is a matter of practical faith. When we con¬ 
fess that God is the creator of heaven and earth, we do not think 
it necessary to base our judgment on the preceding proof that 
a perfect being called "God” exists, though this has often been 
attempted by our theologians. Nor does our faith depend upon 
a literal understanding of the creation account of the book of 
Genesis. In faith, in our response to Jesus, we meet God in his 
self-revelation, in his creative and re-creative act and deed. 

Professor Ono, partly in criticism of what he regards as the 
Christian doctrine of God, says: 

Does such a God exist? To the Shintoists, the existence of kami is 
not a problem of rational proof but a matter of practical experience. 
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We do not produce by imagination the power of the hum, nor do 
we establish it by our reasoning. For in the powers of heaven and 
earth and in the unfolding of all phenomena resides the megumi of 
the kami. .. . There is a giving of birth and growth and a receiving 
of birth and growth. There is also a giving of help and a receiving 
of help. All things interact with each other to effect growth and in¬ 
crease. It is through this operation of the universe that we feel divine 
megumi. In and through all these gracious operations our faith 
finds kami. 8 

To my mind, however, this constitutes no real criticism of the 
Christian view. For the latter also is based on the practical experi¬ 
ence of faith and is not dependent on rational proof. I do not 
mean that there is no difference between the Christian faith in 
God and the Shinto faith in the kami. The God of the Bible is 
God of creation and creativity, whereas the kami of Shinto are 
the principle and power of productivity and growth. The Chris¬ 
tians, furthermore, believe in the revelation of God in and 
through Jesus Christ, whereas Shintoists find their gods every¬ 
where in nature and society. 

According to Shinto myth and belief, there was in the begin¬ 
ning, not God, but simply chaos. The Nihongi writes: “Of old, 
Heaven and Earth were not yet separated, and the In and Yo 
not yet divided. They formed a chaotic mass like an egg which 
was of obscurely defined limits and contained germs.” 4 This 
chaos then divided itself into heaven and earth; and thereafter 
divine beings were produced between them. The older version 
of the myth, as recorded in the Kojtki, says that the kami were 
bom in the takama-ga-hara (the plain of high heaven). In any 

* Ono, op. dt., pp. 54 f. 

4 W. G. Aston, tr., Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan (1896; reprinted and 
published in London: George Alien & Unwin Ltd., 1956), Book I, pp. 1 f. 
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case the kami were born out of the chaotic mass as the powers of 
makoto to bring goodness, harmony, and order into it. But the 
opposing powers eventually arose also, and they made hades, or 
yomi , their abode. Since then there has been constant struggle 
between the two camps. According to the Shinto belief, the 
powers of darkness are being subjugated by the powers of light 
so that the domain of takama-ga-bara is daily expanding, while 
the domain of yomi is dwindling. This is a very optimistic view 
of good and evil. 


Tsumi and Harae 

The magatsubi no kami, as the dwellers of yomi are called, are 
the ones who cause disease and death and all other kinds of 
evil. The word magatsubi derives from magai, which means 
“stumbling,” “mishap,” or “confusion.” As bi means a soul or 
demon, magatsubi or magatsubi no kami signifies the spirits that 
cause magai. 

Closely related to mugatsubi is the term tsumi. It is etymologi¬ 
cally probable that tsumi is “a spirit that possesses someone” or 
“a spirit that sticks to someone.” It is practically identical with 
kegare, which means “abnormality” or “uncleanness,” believed 
to be caused by the evil spirits who disturb order and distort the 
normality of things. 

Now according to Shinto doctrine, the gods are good, and 
human beings are also good. As man's nature is essentially good, 
therefore, no evil can be produced from it. Evil can come only 
from outside man, from the realm of darkness where the demons 
0 magatsubi ) dwell. Man does sin, but he does so only when he is 
under the influence of these evil powers. In his own being he 
is not a sinner. It is only his mishap that he has come under 
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the power of demons, whereby he has never completely lost his 
ability to restore himself to his normal state. Shinto counsels 
leniency because sin is committed only by mishap or mistake. 
And this holds true not only of individual persons but also of 
the whole society. There can be no social evil as such, except 
where the power of magatsubi is at work. These evil spirits, 
however, may easily be appeased or subjugated if proper rites 
of purification are performed, for through these rites of harae 
the divine power of naobi is invoked to make the crooked straight. 

In the New Testament, too, we read on the one hand about 
angels and angelic powers, the "ministering spirits” as the Letter 
to the Hebrews calls them, and on the other hand about the 
demons and unclean spirits. This dualism is sharpened in the 
contrast of God and Satan. The world, then, is in contradiction 
with itself; as divine creation it is good, but as under the power 
of darkness it is evil. Not only the world, but man is also in 
contradiction with himself. Created by God in his own image 
as a free agent with the ability to choose good, man has willfully 
misused his freedom and revolted against his Creator. So he is 
now left to the mercy of evil powers. Thus all emphasis is laid 
on the gravity of man’s sin. By his own sin—although he is 
tempted by Satan—he has fallen to the state from which he 
cannot escape. 

This is a kind of pessimism which a Shintoist may find difficult 
to accept. Among the Christians too there have been those who 
would prefer a more optimistic view of human nature. Many a 
controversy has arisen over the issue of free will and original sin. 
Whatever the theory may be, it is clear that the New Testament 
proclaims Jesus as the Christ and Savior, redeeming man from 
sin and guilt and death. 

Our Japanese term for sin is also tsumi, hut the Christian con- 
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ception of tsumi is quite different from the Shinto conception of 
it. For Christians, tsumi is not something that sticks to man from 
outside, but rather, man is held responsible for his own sin. He 
is not allowed to shift the responsibility to any other agent. 
Tsumi has arisen within man through his own decision against 
the will of God, who is the source of his life and being. In 
consequence, he has lost his true life and being. He simply 
exists on a quaking and cracking ground, without hope and 
without future. 

Here, indeed, is the real meaning of the plight of man of 
which our present generation especially is so painfully conscious. 
Mankind is divided against itself, and man is inwardly split in 
his own person, in spite of all scientific progress and technological 
wonderwork. There is not only a loss but also a despair of peace 
among nations, races, and peoples, and above all within man’s 
own self. With the development of nuclear weapons, the whole 
world is now threatened with destruction. Is this simply a mis¬ 
hap? Will this situation be improved by exorcising demonic 
powers through rites of purification? Should we not rather seek 
the causes of our present predicament objectively with the help 
of the sciences? Many intelligent people think so and try to 
analyze the political, sociological, and psychological phenomena. 
All this is necessary and useful. But the sciences cannot claim 
that they have the keys for all human problems. Science, with its 
method of objecdvization, is thus by its very method unable to 
penetrate into the subjectivity of man. 

Man is a rational, free being with the capacity for self-reflection 
and with a sense of responsibility. He therefore rightly refuses 
to be treated as nothing but an object. From this perspective, 
from his own subjectivity, he cannot but relate all problems of 
man to his own responsibility. The problem of sin and guilt 
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inevitably enters in here, and no one with a conscience is able 
to evade it. I do not mean that we should reject all science. There 
are indeed evils that may be removed by scientific methods and 
techniques. And there are problems that may be clarified and 
even resolved with the help of sciences. But what can man do 
when he himself is the problem? To be sure, man can observe 
himself and analyze his own psyche. But the deeper he penetrates 
into his own self, the more keenly will he realize that the prob¬ 
lem is beyond him. He will find that he himself is being ques¬ 
tioned. In the depths of this experience he may then discover his 
God and may recognize that he has been alienated from the 
source of his being. 

As man finds himself in this situation, he may realize that 
nothing short of his complete "conversion,” turning and return¬ 
ing to God—and this is the real meaning of “repentance” 
(metanoia )—will be able to save him. And it is precisely this 
way of return, this metanoia, which God himself has provided 
in his Son, Jesus Christ. 

The problem of sin is thus the problem of our existence. Sin is 
nothing external. It is not some unclean stain that may be re¬ 
moved by rites of purification. The power of sin itself cannot 
be exorcised with harae. The letter to the Hebrews says: 

For Christ has entered, not into a sanctuary made with hands, a 
copy of the true one, but into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God on our behalf. Nor was it to offer himself repeatedly. 
. . . But as it is, he has appeared once for all at the end of the age 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. (9:24-26 RSV.) 

The Christian faith finds in Christ Jesus this “once for all” act 
of redemption—in Christ Jesus who offered himself "through 
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the eternal Spirit.” Through him a “new and living way” to 
salvation is thus opened up for us. 

Here is an interpretation of the redemptive work of Christ in 
terms of the sacrificial system of the old covenant, which also 
provided means of purification. Where our sin is at issue, any 
kind of harae will not avail. But in Jesus Christ we find the 
true megutni to makoto strong enough to forgive and remove 
our sins and to set our existence on its eternal foundation. This 
is why I am a Christian, and I am happy indeed to be able, with 
all humility, to confess this to you. 
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TO THE PROTESTANT 
FROM A ROMAN CATHOLIC PERSPECTIVE 


One gratefully welcomes the fraternal invitation to provide a 
sermon that a Catholic would wish to preach to his Protestant 
Christian brethren at this moment when all Christians are reaching 
out to one another with renewed eagerness and listening to one 
another with fresh desire to grow in mutual knowledge and re¬ 
ciprocal love. 

Many of our inherited differences remain. Some may linger, even 
in the face of the new graces, for a long time to come; those based 
on faith and conscience must remain so long as spiritual integrity 
requires. But it is now possible, indeed urgently necessary, to talk 
to one another of our common tasks as brethren of Christ and to 
underscore the common witnesses that we must bear. In a word, it 
is time now to put to work the divine resources that are ours 
precisely as Christ's brethren; not yet united in the visible unity 
for which he prayed and which he wills, but nonetheless already so 
intimately at one in sympathies that we begin to see with warmer 
mutual appreciation something of the value of many things we do 
not hold in common, but singly cherish as the special contributions 
of each to our separate efforts to give glory to God and solace to 
souls. 

This strikes me as the ecumenical opportunity and obligation of 
the moment—this and the constant, unqualified concentration on the 
person, the teaching, and the centrality of Jesus Christ, in whom 
must ultimately lie the foundation of faith, the ground of hope, the 
source of charity. 

In preparing this sermon of a Catholic to a Protestant congrega¬ 
tion, I have tried to keep these things in careful focus. I trust that 
no awkwardness of phrasing obscures the earnestness of my desire to 
speak and be heard as a brother in the Lord. 

J. J. W. 
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BREAKING 
DOWN BARRIERS 

John J. Wright 


He is out bond of peace; he has made the two nations one y 
breaking down the wall that was a barrier between us, the 
enmity there was between us, in his own mortal nature; • • • 
both sides, united in a single body, he would reconcile to God 
through his cross, inflicting death, in his own person, upon 
the feud.—Eph. 2:14-16 (Ronald Knox Translation ). 

We cannot possibly, dear brethren in Christ, pronounce these 
words of St. Paul in one another’s presence without mutual em¬ 
barrassment and affliction of spirit. The very recollection of 
Paul’s words pricks the conscience of all who call themselves 
Christ’s hut are confronted with and are conscious of contrib¬ 
uting to the scandal of religious division among Christians. 

How could it possibly be otherwise? For if our Brother whose 
name we bear, our Savior by whose blood we are redeemed, 
broke down the "middle wall of partition” that was between the 
tribes of the sons of Adam—tribes so scattered that they thought 
of themselves as separate races—how can he fail to be the bond 
of peace among those who call themselves by his name? How 
can it be, if he be so truly risen from the dead that our faith in 
him is not vain, that the spirit of feud upon which he inflicted 
death is also risen again, isolating brother of Christ from brother 
of Christ, alienating from one another those who invoke Christ s 
Father in God as their Father too? 

The spirit of division contains some sad by-product of the 
mystery of iniquity that is at work among God’s people. Christ 
can be neither its agent nor its victim, although much of the dis¬ 
sension has been fomented in his name. His work and his word, 
beginning with his prayer the night before he died, have been 
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in tragic part annulled or discredited by it. "An enemy has done 
this,” an enemy of whom indeed "his name is legion." That 
enemy has worked in the ranks of us all; no one of us can plead 
innocent of aiding and abetting the enemy whose ill will began 
and perpetuates the feud. 

But happily a renewed spirit, still obviously tentative and some¬ 
times timid but breathing fresh life and seeking new directions, 
is again at work among Christians. It has already vivified won¬ 
drous, historic developments in Christendom. It explains your 
invitation to me and, not less, my eagerness to respond. It is the 
spirit in which henceforth we shall, please God, talk to one 
another about all things, but especially the things of Christ. 

We must be on guard against the glib suggestion that this 
spirit is not so much a renewal as something entirely new, 
hitherto unknown and unfelt. It is new in its somewhat awk¬ 
ward name—“ecumenical”; it is new in some aspects of its 
current fashionable acceptance, its increase toward universality. 
But, in fact, the ecumenical spirit is not without praiseworthy 
precedents. Each of us cherishes memories of these; so can e ach 
of the communities to which we belong. 

I shall never forget, for example, a broadcast by Dr. Frederick 
J. Kinsman over the Catholic Truth Period of the Yankee Net¬ 
work back in the early days of radio. It was entitled “The Truth 
of Religious Controversy.” In it Dr. Kinsman imagined a round¬ 
table conversation (a much warmer word than "dialogue”) con¬ 
cerning areas of religious agreement and controversy, a conver¬ 
sation in which would participate some of our respective and 
representative best. He chose four men: a Boston minister, 
William Ellery Channing; a Spanish friar in California, Juniper 
Serra; an American president, Abraham Lincoln; and a canonized 
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saint, Isaac Jogues. You and I might have innumerable alterna¬ 
tive nominations to make for such a sacred symposium. 

Kinsman’s hypothetical conversation companions—as would 
be true of those you and I might nominate—would never have 
suggested that beliefs and objects of belief, above all Christ, are 
matters of little or no importance. Even Channing, the most 
“liberal” of them, religiously speaking, would have found im¬ 
moral the suggestion that, on the level of conscientious life and 
apart from the question of religious immunity from political 
compulsion, a man can believe or not believe, as by whim, what¬ 
ever he personally chooses about God, Jesus Christ, and the 
church. They would not have accepted that it makes no differ¬ 
ence whether, or what, or whom a man believes, nor would they 
talk weasel words about mere tolerance. 

But they would silendy rejoice in that unspoken respect for 
one another as persons created in the image and likeness of God 
and in that humble, grateful experience of love for God and for 
truth which bring men very near to one another whether they 
know it or not. This joy, at once spiritual and intellectual, would 
make them instinctively discuss their differences in a manner 
worthy of sacred things and of themselves, while they advanced 
in the perception and prayerful exploration of those common 
ties and mutually shared truths which less sensitive men never 
come to appreciate or even know. And all of this, you and I 
can agree, would be because the walls of division, every vestige 
of feud, would have been removed from among them by the 
presence, invisible but so welcome, of Jesus Christ at the table 
around which they met for discussion or for whatever other 
purposes. 

My point is that there have always been such men as these 
in our communities, and we should not, in the current enthusi- 
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asm for breakthrough, pretend otherwise. My further point is 
that we still have much to leam from these rare souls out of the 
past as to how our ecumenical relations today and in the future 
must be shaped. For example, what such men would have to say 
and especially the spirit in which they would speak with one 
another would almost preclude any possibility that they would 
preach to, let alone at, one another. 

And yet, it is precisely to preach that you have invited me. 
Preaching traditionally runs the danger of becoming a monologue 
or, worse, a harangue. However, a sermon should, now more t h a n 
ever, be a conversation. It can be the best sort of dialogue, even 
though only one of us is talking, if only it seeks to increase the 
celestial harmony of spirit that should prevail among Christians 
in accordance with the phrase that our Douai translation puts 
on the lips of St. Paul: "Our conversation is in heaven.” Such 
celestial harmony will assuredly characterize our conversations 
when we speak of our common treasures; it can do so even when 
we must talk with one another across the fences of our differ¬ 
ences. 

Although we know the necessity for the fences—and their 
holiness, when they are built by conscience—across which we 
meet in dialogue, there is still (Robert Frost said it so simply) 
that in us which doesn’t love a wall. And so, even when discuss¬ 
ing our differences, clearly and unashamedly, we must deeply 
yearn for the day when the frigid words mine and thine can, 
without infidelity to conscience and therefore to Chri^ 0 r 
infidelity to Christ and therefore to conscience, yield to the 
warm word ours; that blessed day when we welcome ag ain the 
unity of a single household of the faith and the enjoyment of 
the one Lord, one faith, one baptism that God intends should 
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be ours because we are Christ’s and bear his one name in which 
alone is salvation. 

May I, only because of and in this spirit, touch on some points 
where I think we have tended to think of one another as 
separated by differences which closer scrutiny may reveal have 
not been so great as generally supposed; where, indeed, we have 
a common tie on the level of values and a common task on the 
level of vocation? 

Sometimes in your more polemical moods you reproach us 
Catholics for coming too readily to terms with the political powers 
of this world. You have even suggested on occasion that when we 
Jo jo—as allegedly in our concordats—it is not so much (as 
we claim) an effort to serve virtue or to preserve the conditions 
under which virtue may have a chance, least of all an effort to 
practice virtue (if only that of prudence), as it is an effort to 
dominate the secular world in accordance with peculiarly Catho¬ 
lic dogmas concerning church and state. We have, or think we 
have, some recollections of unhappy experiences that Protestant 
church-state alliances have brought about for us while apparendy 
serving your purposes and receiving your blessing and support. 
We think of the cuius regio, eius religio principle as stemming in 
no small degree from policies of your princes and as lending, on 
occasion, to the establishment of some of your creeds. 

In any case, the church-state bogeyman has been rather suc¬ 
cessfully unloaded on us, however oversimply and with whatever 
disregard of his proclivity for showing up in the institutional 
histories of your churches, plus those of our Orthodox brethren. 

More worrisome at the moment, however, is a certain dalliance 
with the kingdom of this world which we, in recent polemic, 
have tended to charge up against you, again with oversimplifica¬ 
tion and, I suspect, a misreading that is not without injustice. 
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I am speaking about the seeming compromise with the spirit of 
secularism which you have often justified, so it seems, as a neces¬ 
sary alternative to undue comity between church and state. 
While painfully conscious that the malady of secularism has 
also tainted us and ours on occasion (not limited to the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance), it strikes us that on official levels 
and as a matter of policy, if not doctrine, this particular bogey¬ 
man has found you more his friend in modem times than he 
has found us. 

I strongly feel that any appearance of sympathy between 
Protestantism and secularism is the result of an inexact if not 
hostile reading of some of your theological positions, with a re¬ 
lated view of the world, which admit of and indeed call for a 
soundly Christian formulation. In this I am far from alone among 
my Catholic associates; perhaps this gives me some graceful title 
to raise the issue. But others among us think they see some 
basis for the linking (by critics like R. H. Tawney) of an 
asocial capitalism to an allegedly characteristic Protestant ethic. 
Are such misgivings about your affinity for secularism due to 
readings of your moral philosophy as incomplete as we some¬ 
times feel are the readings which crudely link us to church-state 
oversimplifications? 

Some of your writers and speakers appear to confirm what 
some of us have at times suspected; namely, that your tolerance 
for contemporary secularist developments—not to say enthusias¬ 
tic patronage of them!—has been a kind of defense mechanism 
against presumed Catholic influence and doctrinal aggressive¬ 
ness in behalf of church-state ideas or ideals alleged to be dy¬ 
namic among us. 

About this latter point, I do not know. But I suggest tha t we 
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would both do well to examine our respective positions on these 
matters; and, if I may say, I respectfully urge that given the power 
and pretenses of the modern state, including democratic states, 
the present danger is more from the secularism some of us suspect 
you of favoring than from the church-state hopes some of you 
suspect us of harboring. I submit that we are both—better, we 
are as one—in peril of seeing the witness we bear as Christians 
and the work we owe Christ paralyzed by secularism in our 
century rather than by any likely alliance of church and state, 
whether in Catholic or Protestant terms. 

Wherefore, I urge that we covenant to keep on common guard 
against the encroachments among us, singly or in our Christian 
community, of that spirit of secularism which contradicts the 
spirit of Christ that we seek to nurture. This spirit should be the 
difference that we manifestly share before and apart from the 
rest of the world. It should be a difference common to us; a 
difference more unmistakable, more powerful, and more deep, 
particularly at the moment, than almost any difference that 
separates us. It is the spirit that should account for the uniquely 
Christian love for and identity with all things created, as dis¬ 
tinct from the love for the world of those who have forgotten or 
never known that the world is created and therefore something to 
be used with a love that excludes lust, a stewardship (we are 
grateful to you Protestants for the way you have kept that word 
alive and operative!) that excludes irresponsibility, and a grati¬ 
tude to God that prevents any mystique de la terre from becom¬ 
ing a mystique huius saeculi. 

Such a spirit of resistance to secularism—or better, of positive, 
devout attachment to Christ and to creation as sanctified by 
him—would blend with our freshly appreciated spirit of ecumen¬ 
ism to render this proof against any mere air of shoddy cosmo- 
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politanism. It would also find us at one in meeting the essential 
Christian relation to one another and to the world as set forth 
centuries ago in the anonymous Epistle to Diognetus, so timely 
in its description of our common Christian vocation: 

Christians are not distinguished from the rest of mankind by 
either country, speech, or customs; the fact is, they nowhere settle 
in cities of their own; they use no peculiar language; they cultivate no 
eccentric mode of life. .. . They reside in their respective countries, 
but only as aliens. They take part in everything as citizens and put 
up with everything as foreigners. Every foreign land is their home, 
and every home a foreign land. . . . They find themselves in the 
flesh, but do not live according to the flesh. They spend their days 
on earth, but hold citizenship in heaven. They obey the established 
laws, but in their private lives they rise above laws. ... In a word: 
what the soul is in the body, that the Christians are in the world. 
.. . The soul is locked up in the body, yet it is the very thing that 
holds the body together; so, too, Christians are shut up in the world 
as in a prison, yet it is precisely they that hold the world together. 

Awareness of this "common difference” we share precisely as 
Christians will help us grow in knowledge of the other things 
we share and in desire to increase these. Even while there must 
still be for a while some necessity to speak of mine and thine — 
those "frozen words,” as the saint called them—let us think of 
this present work and future vocation that we warmly and 
accurately welcome as ours. 

Thus we shall become daily more disposed, one. prays, to 
think even of the past—sad, even sinful though its divisions 
have been —less under the aspect of traumatic experiences of 
one another that we have sufFered, and more by reason of the 
good things which Catholics, Protestants, and Orthodox may 
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have spoken of in terms of mine and thine but which during 
the separation each has developed, jealously guarded, and en¬ 
riched against the day of the family reunion of all who still repeat 
with filial piety the “Our Father.” Then we shall fraternally ac¬ 
knowledge, with honest gratitude, the goods which have been 
mine and thine, hut shall then be mutually ours. 

Many of them already are beginning to be. Speaking to out 
Lutheran neighbors at their Pittsburgh Convention in 1964, I 
found it easy to speak not only of the heritage we had continued 
to share through all the years of estrangement hut also of the 
gifts and graces in Lutheran history for which we Catholics 
should he deeply grateful, not simply as Christians hut as hu¬ 
mans. One of these, far from the least and yet by no means the 
greatest but perhaps a symbol of all the others, is Johann 
Sebastian Bach. His music permits no one to forget the majesty, 
and yet the mercy, of God with the centrality of Jesus Christ. 
The Protestant piety inspired by it may take forms which are 
momentarily mine or thine, but its roots are ultimately a part 
of the permanent store which Christians share as ours. 

The same may be said of the hymns of the Wesleys, more 
directly popular than the mighty liturgical pieces of Bach but 
not less appealing to perennial Christian hopes. The titles 
which distinguish the Wesleyan text of Thomas & Kempis’ classic 
from the text familiar to Catholics are instances, perhaps, of 
mine and thine; the content of the spiritual classic is in the realm 
of the things that are ours, the goods that belong to us all. 

But I return to Bach for my concluding thought because he 
suggests that which is supremely ours and which must finally 
melt our frozen limits of mine and thine. Bach inscribed at the 
top of each of his manuscripts: Soli Deo Gloria. The phrase 
of the Protestant composer is one the Catholic readily under- 
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stands; it sets forth a focus, an orientation, that Protestant and 
Catholic share. The beauty of Bach's music does not deflect the 
Protestant from the theocentric focus Bach himself thus set; 
neither does the drama of his liturgy nor the beauty of the 
saints deflect the Catholic from the God who must be the 
supreme object of the liturgy’s praise and the sole source of the 
saints’ power to move us to prayer. The focus of us all is on God: 
Soli Deo Gloria! This converging focus must draw the scattered 
Christians together. But "no man has ever seen God,” except in 
the incarnate presence among us of his Son. And so, our focus 
must be on the person of Jesus. 

Then fortified and enlightened by the Paraclete sent by 
Christ, the Spirit diffused in the hearts of the faithful to be the 
soul of Christ's church, we shall bring into the Christocentric 
focus of our minds and hearts all the varied, unlike, but valid 
"vicars of Christ” which link us to him and him to us. For 
Catholics, as all know, Peter in his succession is such a vicar in 
a sense that is well defined. For Catholics and many Protestants, 
Peter, Paul and all the apostles retain a certain role as founda¬ 
tions of the church and vicars of its High Priest. For us all. 
Catholics and Protestants, the sacred Scriptures, “the Book,” the 
Word that tells of Christ, the Word of God, is in the line of 
focus imposed upon the Christian. For all who heed that Word, 
our neighbor is Christ’s vicar in a sense that Christ himself 
spelled out in detail time and again. Each neighbor singly and 
all together in the unity of mankind must be in the focus that 
centers on God in Christ, for these too are in their respective 
ways Christ’s vicars. They represent to us, to us all, that Person 
in which Christ inflicts death upon the feud that was between 
us, breaks down the barrier between us, and becomes our bond 
of peace. 
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God grant that all these may play their several and saving 
parts in aiding Christ to accomplish what he alone can do— 
what we so desperately need and increasingly desire in these days 
that find us asking one another to speak, as you have kindly 
asked me to preach to you. 
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Nothing in Christendom today is more exciting and challenging 
than the new openness in the realm of Protestant-Catholic relations. 
While Pope John did not initiate this openness from the Catholic 
side, he did release it, and make possible the overt expression by 
many Catholics of what had been covertly there for some decades. 
On the Protestant side, the existence of the World Council of 
Churches has forced Protestants to recognize the sinfulness of their 
own intramural divisions and, by consequence, to come more honesdy 
to terms with the corporate separation of Protestants from the vast 
segment of Christendom that is the Roman Catholic Church. 

It is now possible, in a way that has never been possible since 
the Reformation, for both sides to approach these problems of 
division together. Roman Catholic observers are present at World 
Council gatherings; Protestant observers attend the sessions of the 
Second Vatican Council; Protestant and Catholic parishes are be¬ 
ginning to be able to meet together for discussion and, even more 
significantly, for Bible study and prayer. All of this is clearly the 
movement of the Spirit, breaking forth in ways no man could have 
anticipated. This does not mean that the divisions between Catholics 
and Protestants are on the brink of being resolved. Indeed, anyone 
who thinks so is euphoric in the extreme. But it does mean that 
there is a new context in which those differences can he discussed 
creatively rather than polemically, and this is dear gain. 

The sermon that follows, presupposing this new atmosphere, is 
not trying to gloss over the remaining differences, but it is pleading 
that on the basis of the New Testament we refuse to let those dif¬ 
ferences assume such a paramount place as to paralyze us from 
moving toward one another. The substance of the sermon has been 
presented in talks given in many Roman Catholic parishes. 
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UNITY- 

DREAM OR DEMAND? 
Robert McAfee Brown 


That they may all he one; that they too may he one in us, as 
thou, Father, art in me, and 1 in thee; so that the world may 
come to believe that it is thou who hast sent me*—John 17:21 
C Ronald Knox Translation ). 

There are few words from Scripture that should haunt us 
more as we face one another across four centuries of separation 
than Jesus’ prayer to his Father about us, "that they may all be 
one; that they too may he one in us, as thou Father, art in me, 
and I in thee; so that the world may come to believe that it is 
thou who hast sent me.” These words constitute the only honest 
starting place from which we can look at one another. 

It is always tempting to start elsewhere, namely at the point 
of our divisions, as though that were the first thing to be said 
about us. But the biblical starting point is not the fact of our 
sinful divisions; it is the fact of our God-intended oneness. The 
minute we recognize that God-intended oneness, to be sure, we 
must also recognize that we have violated it by our sinful 
divisions. But we must always start with God’s will, not with our 
thwarting of his will. 

The difference in approach can be underlined by reminding 
ourselves of the difference between an adjective and a noun. 
Which controls which? The noun, of course, is basic, and the 
adjective, as we say, "modifies” it or conditions it. The point 
becomes clearer when we take a specific adjective and a specific 
noun, as they combine in "separated brethren,” the term that 
is coming to characterize Roman Catholic descriptions of people 
like myself. Which do you stress, the adjective or the noun? 
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Until recently. Catholic stress has been upon the adjective; 
we are separated. But in recent years, thanks particularly to 
“good Pope John,” the stress has shifted from the adjective to 
the noun, to the fact that we are primarily brethren, and only 
secondarily, though tragically, separated. 

This is not simply a matter of ecumenical courtesy. It is a 
soberly descriptive statement of fact. According to Catholic 
theology, as you know, all men who are baptized are incorporated 
into the body of Christ. Since baptism can be validly adminis¬ 
tered by one who is not a Roman Catholic priest, those of us who 
though not Roman Catholics have nevertheless been baptized 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, 
are engrafted, like you, into the body of Christ which is the 
church. That is the basic descriptive fact about us all: we 
are brethren in Christ. Only after that is it possible to say that 
we are separated brethren. This means that our task is not so 
much to "achieve unity” (which is presumptuous anyhow, since 
unity is a divine gift and not a human achievement), but to 
make more manifest the unity we once possessed and have now 
in large measure, though not absolutely, lost. 

I 

If that is our task, what do we learn from our text about the 
terms of the task? We learn first that the pattern of this God- 
intended unity is manifested in the unity of the Son and the 
Father. Put like that it may sound terribly abstract, but it is 
actually very concrete, and there is nothing about which it is 
more important to be clear. 

This basis of unity must replace all sorts of alternative, and 
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finally inadequate, appeals for unity. We are not to unite to¬ 
gether, despite what many people say, so that we can do a 
better job of resisting communism. We are not to unite because 
it would be so much more efficient and tidy that way. We are 
not to unite because unity is one of the movements of the time 
in other areas of human life and we ought to be in step with 
the times. These arguments are quite irrelevant as far as the 
Christian demand for unity is concerned, save as they might 
quite incidentally turn out to be by-products of a united Christen¬ 
dom. No, the true concern for unity is simply that we are 
called upon to manifest in our life as the children of God the 
same oneness that is manifested in the life of the Father and 
the Son. Put in slightly different terms, “The Church is called 
Catholic, or universal, because there could not be two or three 
churches, without Christ being divided, which is impossible.” 
John Calvin said that, and it remains, I assure you, a Protestant 
concern today, just as much as it was a concern of the earliest 
Reformers. 

The theme is found all the way through the high priestly 
prayer of Jesus in the upper room, as the Fourth Evangelist 
reports it. Jesus and the Father are one, Jesus and his flock are 
one, therefore the flock are one with each other. Notice that in 
each case the unifying factor is Jesus himself. It is not, somewhat 
to our surprise, an institution, or a particular set of doctrines, or 
a pattern of worship, or even a code of ethics; it is rather the 
reality of a living relationship with the Son, in whom all who 
share that relationship find themselves united both to the Father 
and to the Son, and therefore through the Father and the Son 
to one another. 

No concern for unity that ignores this fact can hope to survive. 
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No concern for unity that is based upon Jesus as the unifying 
factor can ultimately founder. 

II 

The obvious next step is to acknowledge that we have frag¬ 
mented and virtually destroyed this God-intended unity pat¬ 
terned on the divine image. This means that we can only ap¬ 
proach the problem of our disunity in penitence and contrition. 
There is no place here for arrogance or pride, for blaming "the 
others" and reserving a sense of satisfaction for ourselves. The 
traditional posture between us has been of this latter sort. Catho¬ 
lics have tended to blame the divisions arising in the sixteenth 
century on the stubbornness and sinfulness of Luther, and to 
see him as a dissident, arrogant, and neurotic monk whose 
outward projection of his own inner problems has been a disaster 
to Christendom. Protestants have tended to talk about the 
scandals and abuses of medieval Christendom as though they 
have no scandals and abuses of their own and as though anything 
descriptive of medieval Christendom is equally descriptive of 
contemporary Roman Catholicism. 

But this will no longer do, if, in fact, it ever did. We realize 
that a new atmosphere is beginning to characterize our under¬ 
standing of our divisions. Protestants are beginning to see the 
Reformation not only as a glorious thing but also as a tragic 
thing—glorious in the sense that we feel that it did represent an 
authentic recovery of the gospel and the New Testament, but 
tragic in the sense that the price paid for this rediscovery was 
the disruption of Christendom. Protestants are realizing that 
along with this rediscovery went the severing of Western Chris¬ 
tendom into Protestant and Catholic segments and the progres- 
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sive severing of the Protestant segment into hundreds of compet¬ 
ing groups. And one of the most hopeful facts of the past half 
century has been the fact that the most creative movements in 
Protestantism have been movements drawing Protestants to¬ 
gether, rather than movements shoving them farther apart. But 
a large measure of responsibility for the divided state of Christen¬ 
dom today must he laid at the Protestant threshold, and the first 
Protestant step in the face of this fact must he a collective and 
genuine mea culpa. 

This is a plea, in other words, not for the reformation to 
cease, hut for the reformation to continue; a plea that in the face 
of our present divisions we he contrite rather than content, and 
seek (in the most literal sense of the word) to he “re-formed,” 
reformed into the image of our Lord. 

To some of you that may sound like a distinctively Protestant 
emphasis, but one of the most encouraging things on the ecu¬ 
menical horizon is that it is not the exclusive property of Prot¬ 
estants. The Roman Catholic, without “sounding Protestant,” 
hut simply being "authentically Catholic,” can now say pre¬ 
cisely the same thing. It is not my task to tell you to confess your 
ecumenical guilt; but it is my task to remind you of the voices 
within your own communion who are urging you to do precisely 
that, and to acknowledge as Catholics your own contrition for 
your measure of responsibility for the present divisions of Chris¬ 
tendom. 

It is a wonderful thing that the word “reform” is no longer an 
offensive word in Catholic ears, and that “the renewal of the 
church” has been described as the purpose for which Pope John 
called the Second Vatican Council, and the end toward which 
Pope Paul continued the Council. Indeed, the sequence in 
Pope Paul's first encyclical, Ecclesiam Suam, illustrates the point 
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perfectly. He speaks there first of all, you will remember, about 
the nature of the church, which he describes in New Testa¬ 
ment terms. He then goes on to deal with ways in which the 
church fails to conform to that high image, and the need in 
which it therefore stands for reform and renewal. I do not think 
that the Catholic is able to entertain a notion of the shortcomings 
of the church (and the consequently radical nature of renewal of 
the church) to the degree the Protestant feels is necessary. How¬ 
ever, we can both now acknowledge that there is much within 
the church that is amiss and needs to he set right, and this surely 
constitutes the initial step each of us must take when we move 
from Jesus’ vision of the unity of the brethren to the ugly 
reality of our disunity. 

Pope Paul, indeed, has stated the terms in which we must 
approach one another. In his opening allocution at the second 
session of the Vatican Council, speaking of the separations among 
Christians, he turned to the Protestant observers and said, “If 
we are in any way to blame for that separation, we humbly beg 
God’s forgiveness and ask pardon too of our brethren who feel 
themselves to have been injured by us. For our part, we willingly 
forgive the injuries which the Catholic Church has suffered, 
and forget the gnef endured during the long series of dissensions 
and separations.’’ These are the only terms in which we can 
genuinely move toward one another—the terms of mutual contri¬ 
tion and mutual forgiveness, in which each side confesses the 
wrongs it has inflicted and forgives the wrongs it has endured. 

m 

What them 1 Once we have seen the vision, and have acknowl¬ 
edged our failure to entertain the vision, what then? Surely 
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we must be drawn toward one another on a newer and deeper 
level, as those who, contritely acknowledging their separation, 
seek once again to become reacquainted. Here I suggest a prin¬ 
ciple which, although not explicit in our text, is surely implicit 
in the spirit that lies behind it. We must first stress ivhat we 
already share, as the context for exploring what we do not yet 
share. 

This is not a sentimental or naive approach; on the contrary, 
it is a realistic approach. It is not denying that we have grievous 
differences, and it is not pretending that those differences do not 
matter. It is simply insisting that the best way to cope with our 
differences is within the context of our similarities. It is the alter¬ 
natives to this approach that are unrealistic. To deal only with 
our similarities would indeed be an evasion of reality and could 
only lead to disillusionment. To start with our differences is 
likely to induce such initial discouragement that nothing more 
will happen. To start with our similarities and work toward an 
understanding of our differences, however, has many creative 
possibilities. 

Surely some of you have had in reverse the experience I have 
had time and time again. As I get to know a Roman Catholic, 
or a group of Roman Catholics, I discover how very deeply we 
are brothers together because we revere the same Christ. (Indeed, 
I find a deeper sense of spiritual kinship with certain Jesuits than 
with certain Presbyterians.) And I become surer and surer that 
the estrangement between us must cease—not by ignoring the 
remaining differences, and not by minimizing them, but by recog¬ 
nizing their wrongness and seeking to explore them. The purpose 
of the exploration cannot be to score points in a theological 
debate, but to seek ways of understanding where and how we 
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have both somehow failed to give full expression to the gospel 
that should unite us and yet divides us. Anyone who has been in 
this situation will realize that it cannot be the will of God that 
we, who share so much, should finally fail to share all things. 

I have no illusion that the differences will be overcome in the 
near future or in my own lifetime. Indeed, from a strictly human 
point of view, I do not see how they are going to be overcome. 
There is no meeting ground, for example, between believing that 
the pope is infallible and believing that he is not infalli ble, for 
there is no such thing as being "a little bit infallible.” Nor will 
"compromise" ever be the path to unity, in which I promise to 
give up this conviction if you will give up that one. Unity can 
never come by the sacrifice of convictions we genuinely believe 
to be the truth. It can only come as we expose our most cherished 
convictions to one another, as I seek to explain mine and under¬ 
stand yours, and vice versa, and then leave it up to God to do 
something with what we have attempted. We can never enter 
into this honest exchange with an assurance of how the exchange 
will end or with the covert assumption that you will, of course, 
finally surrender to me. We can only be sure that as the discus¬ 
sion proceeds, each of us will be changed by the other, and tha t 
the Holy Spirit can do more with our attempt than we can ask 
or think. 

To be sure, this means risk, and it means risk on both sides. 
But the one who is afraid of risk had better not try to enter the 
ecumenical door. Indeed, the one who fears risk had better not 
even try to be a Christian. 


IV 

If this point is only implicit in our text—that the search for 
unity involves starting with what we share as the context for 
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exploring what we do not share—my final point is clearly explicit 
in Jesus’ words, "That the world may come to believe that it is 
thou who hast sent me.” For while concern for Christian unity is 
a concern for the state of the church, it is at least as much a 
concern for the state of the world. We grieve over our divisions 
not simply because they keep us separated from one another, hut 
also because they keep God and all men separated from one 
another. We are not simply to be part of the church as an end in 
itself, but to be part of the church so that in and through the 
church we may minister to the world. We are to be one, in other 
words, “that the world may come to believe” that the Father has 
sent the Son into the world. Thus our disunity not only betrays 
our Lord, and it not only betrays our life together as fellow 
Christians, it also betrays our responsibility to the w'orld. “If a 
trumpet gives out an uncertain note,” St. Paul asked, “who will 
arm himself for battle?” If we speak with an uncertain sound 
today, uncertain because of our divisions, how will the world 
know and believe in the God who sent his Son? We need to 
remember that it was because “God so loved the world,” not the 
church, “that he gave up his only-begotten Son.” We need to 
remember that "God was in Christ reconciling the world,” not 
the church, “to himself.” So it is not just to tidy up our past errors 
that we must draw closer to one another; it is rather for the 
sake of our fellowmen, for whom Christ lived and died and rose 
again, and who do not yet even know that their redemption has 
been accomplished. 

To take seriously this concern for the world means that even 
though we are not yet fully united in Christ, we must give as 
full expression as we can to the solidarity we already share in 
him. To the extent that we can worship together, we must do so; 
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to the extent that we can work together for the common good 
(in such areas as civil rights), we must do so; to the extent that 
we can study the same Scriptures together, we must do so; to 
the extent that we can discuss our similarities and differences, 
we must do so. There are all sorts of practical ways in which we 
can move toward one another, even though we are not yet able 
to sit together at the Lord's table and share the same bread and 
cup. 


V 

It is not for us to know the times and seasons or to be sure 
when and how God will create a situation in which we can 
sit together at that table and share that bread and cup. We can 
thwart it for still longer by our stubbornness and our pride, or 
we can offer ourselves as instruments in God’s hands for the 
breaking down of barriers that at present seem insurmountable. 

And when the task seems discouraging we should remember 
that if anyone, ten years ago, had predicted what has actually 
happened to Catholic-Protestant relations in this decade, he 
would have been written off as a naive sentimentalist. And yet 
things have come to pass beyond all human hopes. Nobody, 
aware of those things, has the right to build any barriers whatso¬ 
ever around what the Spirit may be pleased to do in the future. 
To Christians living in this particular era of Christian history, 
indeed, the question most tellingly asked of us at the day of 
judgment may well be, "What did you do to break down the 
walls of discord and division?” God grant us grace to recognize, 
today, the ultimate seriousness of that question. 

Let us pray. 
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Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the head 
of the one, holy, catholic and apostolic church, we confess that we 
have sinned against thy will for us by our stubbornness, our timidity, 
and our insularity. Stir us and chasten us and quicken us, that we 
may be more open to the movement of thy Spirit, to the end that all 
may be one, as thou, O Father, and thy Son are one, so that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent him. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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FROM A CONSERVATIVE EVANGELICAL PERSPECTIVE 


In a series of sermons to men of "other faiths and traditions,” why 
include a message to the ecumenists? Since ecumenists see in the 
lack of Christian unity the greatest obstacle to an effective Christian 
confrontation of the twentieth century, does not the assignment of a 
homily on this theme run counter to the high tide of ecclesiastical 
sentiment, and thus show itself out of step with the realities of the 
modem world? And whoever agrees to speak on this theme—and 
considers the ecumenists flexible rather than firm in Christian faith— 
by simply accepting such an opportunity, does he not label himself 
a foe of all high and holy hope for Christian unity? By accepting an 
invitation to speak to the ecumenist, and not as an ecumenist does 
he not automatically propel himself outside the arena of cooperative 
Christianity and into the seat of the scomers? 

If we are realistic, we must confess that the fortunes of Christianity 
are not ultimately at the disposal of either ecumenists or non¬ 
ecumenists. What the ecumenist and the nonecumenist say to each 
other is not the decisive criterion. The prime issue, rather, is what 
the Scriptures say to those who honor diem, what the Lord of the 
church says to his servants, and what the Spirit of God says to the 
churches. If the ecumenical cause is born of the Holy Ghost, it will 
withstand adverse judgment; no criticism will desecrate it. 

My own "ecumenical exposure” is a broad one. My mother was 
Roman Catholic, my father Lutheran. I was raised an Episcopalian 
—baptized and confirmed without living faith in Christ. Obviously 
there are twice-born Christians in these traditions, as in many others, 
but their regeneration is not denominationally or institutionally as¬ 
sured. This may explain my conviction that the prime need is not for 
churches to be called into fellowship with one another, but for lost 
sinners to be called into fellowship with their Redeemer. 

C. F. H. H. 
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CHRIST AND HIS 
EMBATTLED LEGIONS 

Carl F. H. Henry 


He is the head of the body, the church ;... that in all things he 
might have the preeminence.—Col. 1:18. 

There is no doubt that the world had never before seen any¬ 
thing comparable to the Christian fellowship—that saindy 
community of the twice-bom in which Jew and Gentile, Greek 
and barbarian, Scythian and free, master and slave, rich and 
poor, were all brethren. On the basis of the new birth Christian¬ 
ity shaped a new spiritual community, a new family of men and 
women—supemational and superracial. Except for the intimacies 
of marriage, it was the most intimate fellowship in human his¬ 
tory; followers of “the Way” had stronger ties to each other 
than the natural ties of home and family. Never within the long 
sweep of human history has the society of mankind witnessed the 
rise of a community more remarkable for its spiritual kinship 
than the "fellowship of regenerate sinners” devoted in obedient 
faith to the crucified and risen Redeemer. 

It is small wonder then that today we should wistfully recall 
this remarkable spiritual phenomenon and hope to recover it. We 
know all too well that Christendom is now broken into innumer¬ 
able fragments. And this loss of Christian unity is made doubly 
conspicuous by the painful fractures in the body of humanity 
that rise from the communist clash, from racial strife, and from 
international rivalries. How imperative is the need for some 
visible manifestation of the unity of the church, lest Christendom 
itself become inundated by the secular forces that threaten all 
of twentieth-century life. So what shall I say to the ecumenists, 
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to those who think nothing is more important among Chris¬ 
tians than their identification in one world organization? 

I 

The church would surely die if its life were suspended upon 
anything peculiar to the twentieth century. If we base the life 
and health of the church only on some specifically modem de¬ 
velopment, on any manifestation not first found in the apostolic 
era, the gates of hell will surely prevail against it. The church of 
Christ is a supernatural creation. Its life is rooted neither in the 
present nor even in the past; rather, its life flows from the eternal 
order. The church is a supernatural creation whose existence is 
neither spontaneously generated nor self-perpetuated. 

We must declare all our modem ecclesiastical organizations 
and ecumenical developments to be quite perishable commodities; 
they are not to be confused with the church in its enduring 
character. Whether, in confessing this temporality, we think of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, or National Council of 
Churches, or American Council of Christian Churches, or World 
Evangelical Fellowship, or International Council of Christian 
Churches, or International Association for Reformed Faith and 
Action, or World Council of Churches, the judgment must be 
the same; all are but creatures of the twentieth century, projected 
and created either by modem ecclesiasts or by modem denomina¬ 
tions. 

If the modem church confuses its own initiative with the 
Lord's bidding, its own activity with the deed of the Lord, it is 
beguiled by that ancient serpent that says “Ye shall not surely 
die!" Any church whose life is suspended upon human thought 
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and promotion, upon human effort and engineering, must surely 
perish. 

In no generation does Christ’s cause depend ultimately upon 
the church. Of course, such "pontificating” stirs a sense of shock 
in today’s ecclesiastical circles. Surely, it will he said, if Christ is 
the New Testament bridegroom, we dare not speak of a divorce- 
able bride—as if he purposes to carry out his mission in the world 
exclusive of the church! But we must reply, and just as surely, 
that not because of any virtue inherent in the bride, not because 
of stature in society or worldly adornments, but solely because 
of the bridegroom—and when and as he is truly the bridegroom 
—does the church exist as his indispensable instrument. Cer¬ 
tainly no bride who is unsure of her bridegroom’s identity, or 
wonders whether she has been widowed by his death or really 
is kept alive by his spirit, or is deluded by the notion that this 
spirit is myth, can truly qualify as the bride. First-century Chris¬ 
tians were convinced that the authentic church had its life source 
exclusively in the risen Redeemer. If we mean by the church 
not merely an institutional organization but rather a spiritual 
organism, then the church depends for its existence and preserva¬ 
tion upon Jesus Christ, incarnate, crucified, risen, ascended, and 
glorified. 

Anyone who remembers that church history is divided into 
pre-Reformation and post-Reformation periods, and who recalls 
that biblical history is divided into the old and new dispensations, 
will grasp the force of what Karl Barth has said: “Certainly 
God is not tied to the historical Church, but is free and able 
of these stones to raise up children of Abraham.” Certainly. “He 
that findeth his life shall lose it: and he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it” is a law of faith with incisive relevance 
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for the realm of ecclesiastical reality and perhaps particularly 
for the ecumenical manifestations of our own day. 

When the first Christians contemplated the church, they 
always had in view an entity created and preserved by Jesus of 
Nazareth, their Savior and Lord. And if the Christian com¬ 
munity today is to speak decisively to men of other faiths and 
traditions, it will succeed in the apostolic sense only by this same 
awareness that Jesus Christ alone is the source of the church’s 
life. 


n 

The unity of Christians is not man-made but is God-given. 
And only through a larger appropriation of divine resources, and 
not by the ingenious projection of human resources, can this 
unity be attained more fully. 

The broken witness of Christendom and the fragmentation of 
Christian forces are woefully tragic. At the very moment in 
modem times when secular life is disrupted and disfigured by 
crisis and chaos, the one movement in history whose cohesive and 
adhesive powers are reputedly divine seems on mainstreet every¬ 
where to be no less divided and disrupted than are worldly 
agencies. These divisions are sometimes more noticeable among 
theologically sensitive groups which insist that doctrinal agree¬ 
ment is fundamental to Christian unity than among the theo¬ 
logically tolerant and merger-prone denominations. And yet 
even the ecumenical development, after a half century of con¬ 
solidation, has not overcome the basic divisions of Christendom, 
but alongside the pope of Rome has now established a Geneva- 
based Central Committee, composed of one hundred men, that 
is experiencing its own internal problems. 
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The one high service of the ecumenical movement has been 
to prick the Christian conscience concerning disunity. Men are 
called to hear afresh our Lord’s high priestly prayer “that they 
may be one”—even if in the same breath they are then called to 
identify themselves and their churches with a specific organiza¬ 
tional structure as the "approved” means of overcoming this 
disunity and achieving unity. 

Christian unity is indeed a central concern of the New Testa¬ 
ment, but it is “union with Christ” that is there first and foremost 
in view. The Christian religion’s primary objective is to restore 
individuals to personal fellowship with God. In the reality of 
this mighty reconciliation the first Christians discovered each 
other. No reader of the New Testament can miss the fact that 
the driving concern of apostolic Christianity was not church 
union hut union with Christ. This emphasis held priority over 
any and every other interest in unity; it pervades Christ’s priestly 
prayer in John’s Gospel as well as the relevant passages in Paul’s 
episdes. The unity of believers flows from their common life 
in Christ. In the Protestant Reformation, Martin Luther spoke 
of being "glued to Christ.” Any movement for Christian unity 
that does not first assure itself of this divine adhesive for its 
members is foredoomed to future dismemberment. Union with 
Christ is prerequisite to the believer’s union with fellow believers. 
Church unity in Scripture appears not primarily or essentially in 
terms of the integration or merger of structurally organized 
churches, but in the need for each individual’s personal union 
with the living, risen, and omnipresent Savior. Therefore, un¬ 
less a demand for ecumenical unity or for ecclesiastical union 
makes clear the biblical importance of the participants’ prior 
union with Christ, identification with such an institutional su- 
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perstructure can hardly be taken to imply its adherents’ union 
with Christ or to manifest a union of believers. 

The Baptist theologian A. H. Strong, who assigned the theme 
of the believer’s union with Christ special emphasis, spoke early 
in this century of the “great need of rescuing the doctrine from 
neglect.” The recent emphasis on church union has not restored 
the theme to apostolic priority; the Congregational-Evangelical 
and Reformed merger confession in 1959, for example, made no 
mention of this doctrine. If the Christian community is to speak 
decisively to men of other faiths and traditions, it can hope to 
succeed in the apostolic sense only by observing this priority of 
union with Christ. 


m 

Not only does the church's life flow from the risen Christ, 
not only does the unity of believers flow from their union with 
him, but God has already struck the decisive blow in his offensive 
against Satan, sin, and unbelief. In this battle the crucial de¬ 
velopment is not church union but an episode that long antedates 
the twentieth century and modem man. The atonement and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ in a.d. BO is the hinge of history— 
of both sacred and universal history. Our Lord’s "It is finished" 
assured the defeat and doom of Satan on the one hand and the 
spiritual victory and vindication of all who trust Christ on the 
other. 

There is danger for the church if it exalts a modem ecclesi¬ 
astical offensive as the decisive factor in its relationship to the 
world. Any impression that unbelief can be overcome more 
effectively by ecumenical integration than by faithful procla- 
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mation of Jesus Christ’s triumph is false. Some will protest this 
disjunction as arbitrary antithesizing; they will challenge the 
right to divorce what the ecumenists have joined together, 
namely, that Jesus of Nazareth is the only divine Savior and 
Lord, and that Christian fragmentation is the major obstacle 
to the world’s recognition of him. But, we would ask, is the 
first thesis really a test of ecumenical eligibility, and is the second 
thesis really true? 

The theological basis of the World Council may indeed be 
invoked to demonstrate that twentieth-century ecumenism pre¬ 
supposes first-century theology and evangelism. But this is the 
crucial point: first-century theology and evangelism must not be 
simply presupposed, but must be perpetuated. They cannot be 
subordinated to any other ecclesiastical concern or priority. 
Across the years ecumenical leadership and affiliation have re¬ 
flected humanist, liberal, neo-orthodox, and neoliberal as well as 
evangelical points of view. It is not difficult to list prominent 
ecumenical theologians who deny such basic Christian doctrines 
as the virgin birth of Jesus, his messianic self-consciousness, his 
substitutionary and propitiatory atonement, his bodily resurrec¬ 
tion, or his personal and visible return. In Faith and Order con¬ 
ferences the loss of the Bible as an authoritative canon of sacred 
writings is obvious. Present-day ecumenism distills its theological 
consensus from the diverse promulgations of contemporary 
Christendom; the great ecumenical creeds of the past, on the 
other hand, arose through a determination to champion the 
scripturally revealed doctrines over against heretical deviations. 
In this latter case, it was the church’s fidelity to the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures that marked it off from the world; in the former, 
it is no longer biblical theology but the church’s participation in 
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a gigantic ecclesiastical movement that marks it off from the 
world. 

It is no accident of twentieth-century Christianity, therefore, 
that the ecumenical movement as an ecclesiastical phenomenon 
has been paralleled by serious theological turbulence. For the 
third time in our century, Continental Protestantism has tumbled 
into a morass of doctrinal uncertainty. Sad to say, this theological 
confusion has been sheltered and even promoted by an ecu¬ 
menical Christianity which prizes tolerance above truth and 
union above unction. 

Consequently we find a new species of churchman, the ecu¬ 
menist, who prefers to proclaim the unfulfilled opportunities of 
ecumenical cooperation above the wonderful works of God. Al¬ 
though sure that the divisions of Christendom constitute the 
main obstacle to the church’s witness to the world, he is none¬ 
theless unsure of the central features of Christ’s victory over 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

Ecumenical Christianity is, in fact, unclear as to its enemy. 
Sometimes the foe is identified with competitive ecclesiastical 
movements or with critics of ecumenical structures. Sometimes 
the world church’s enemy is identified with social evils. Further, 
the prevalent tendency to discount the reality of Satan leads to 
a misjudgment of the depth of iniquity, and discourages any 
admission by ecclesiastical gigantism that institutional concentra¬ 
tion of power encourages religious corruption. The New Testa¬ 
ment offers a somber and sober lesson in church history. It was 
through the concerted action of religious and political leaders 
who misjudged the enmity of Satan that the devil achieved his 
major triumph. To safeguard the vested interests of the en¬ 
trenched ecclesiastical hierarchy, they soon faced decisions that 
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led to their rejection and destruction of Jesus Christ himself. 
A theology unsure of its enemy soon tends to misgauge its 
friends as well as its foes. The early Christians knew that Gods 
decisive blow against the worlds sin and unbelief had been 
struck by the saving events of the life and work of Christ. They 
accordingly never allowed the world to rationalize its unbelief on 
the ground that Christians were few in number and sometimes 
divided at that. To the Corinthians the apostle Paul wrote that 
there were 'not many” wise, mighty, noble (he might have 
added, for that matter, not many believers ), and while he re¬ 
buked their divisions, he nonetheless proclaimed "Christ and him 
crucified” as the openly manifested salvation of God. If the 
Christian community is to speak decisively to men of other faiths 
and traditions, it can hope to succeed in the apostolic sense only 
by keeping the great redemptive deeds of God—and not the 
church—at the center. 


IV 

The circle of Christian fellowship has always been broken. 
Moreover, it always will be broken until the church is reunited 
with her returning Savior to judge the world and to bless the 
church. There is no basis in this, however, for accepting the 
present divisions as ideal. But the Christian community is called 
both to repentance and to profound humility by the ambiguities 
of Christian history. 

The ranks have always been broken. Among the Twelve was 
Judas, a disciple of discord, a lackey for the religious hierarchy, 
and a suicide in the very inner circle of Jesus’ chosen companions. 
What an interfaith tragedy—Judas the suicide, Jesus the cruci- 
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fied, Saul of the Sanhedrin breathing slaughter against the saints 
and the Christian believers who in turn lowered Paul the con¬ 
vert through a window in Damascus to spare him religious re¬ 
prisal. The frontiers were fluid, the ranks were broken. Barnabas 
and Mark broke with Paul; Demetrius left him, and the great 
apostle spent days, weeks, months, and years in the Mamertine 
prison. The ranks were broken. 

Yet apostolic Christianity had sufficient reserves of power to 
challenge the world of its day. How did this woeful minority 
of believers—uninvited by the prideful Gentiles, resisted by the 
unbelieving Jews—overturn the speculative traditions of their 
time, burst the seams of the inherited religious tradition, and 
become a symbol of holiness and hope to a generation gripped 
by the power of sin and the fear of death? Surely they were out¬ 
numbered and, by modern criteria, unorganized and disorganized 
as well. To the very few wise and wealthy and mighty in their 
midst they must have seemed ignorant and poor and impotent 
indeed. What was their secret, whose grand result—as historian 
W. E. H. Lecky described it in the History of European Morals 
—was that “the greatest religious change in the history of man¬ 
kind” took place “under the eyes of a brilliant galaxy of philoso¬ 
phers and historians” who disregarded “as simply contemptible 
an agency which all men must now admit to have been . . . the 
most powerful moral lever that has ever been applied to the 
affairs of men”? We need to discover that secret, for the ranks 
are still broken, and the time for redemption is fast slipping 
away. The ranks, in fact, are badly broken. Who dares not to 
be concerned, uneasy, heavyhearted? Who should not hope for, 
pray for, work for better days for the church of Christ? Who 
can any longer be unmoved by our Lord’s high priestly prayer 
for unity among his disciples? 
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Not only have we not achieved that for which the Lord of 
the church prayed, but we have also lost much that the first 
disciples of our Lord assuredly possessed. While the early Chris¬ 
tians were not one in outward institutional organization, they 
were notable for their unity in faith and doctrine, united in 
their submission to the vitalizing lordship of Jesus Christ, and 
one in mission. The ascended Christ bequeathed them apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers for their full maturity 
including “the unity of the faith.” So faithfully and persuasively 
did they preach to Jew and Greek alike the saving grace of God 
in Christ that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was glo¬ 
rified as the God and Father of Jesus Christ, and the world 
wisdom of Greece and Rome yielded before the divine revelation 
of the Judeo-Christian Scriptures. 

Today the ranks are broken at a time when industrial tech¬ 
nology has shaped materialistic idols for our generation; when 
the achievements of science fill men’s vision with secular hopes; 
when the communist terror has unleashed a tide of atheistic 
naturalism upon mankind; when pagan religions once withstood 
by evangelical missionaries are launching counter-missionary 
crusades from Orient to Occident. Our ranks are broken at a 
time when evolutionary philosophies debunk human dignity and 
destiny and speak in terms of natural processes alone; when the 
oncoming generation is promised scientific immunity from the 
physical consequences of the sins of sex; when international 
hostilities are so taut, and nuclear missiles so powerful, that the 
time between the Moscow-Washington hot line and global 
holocaust must be measured in mere minutes and seconds. 

That is not all. The ranks are broken at a time when the best 
educated generation in human history is ignorant of the Word 
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of God; when physicists and mathematicians and chemists who 
know the inner secrets of nature are strangers to God’s self¬ 
revelation; when historians and philosophers who survey the 
spirits of this age discount the Holy Spirit that once lifted the 
Western world from the mire of moral corruption; when a teen¬ 
age generation that speaks uninhibitedly of the life of sex seems 
wholly unaware that God’s kingdom is barred to all but the twice- 
born. 

The ranks are broken at a time when so much could count to 
the glory of God. The redemption that is in Christ Jesus could 
bring incomparable healing to sin-burdened multitudes. The 
commandments of God could remind nations of those change¬ 
less criteria by which they will be divinely judged, and give men 
everywhere a moral standard by which to judge themselves. 
Man’s reconciliation to God could hold great significance for 
his search for peace among the nations, and his search for sig¬ 
nificance in his work. And man’s reconciliation to God could hold 
the greatest significance in his search for meaning in life. 

May the Head of the church soon visit us with healing for 
the body. To be authentic, let the church draw its true life from 
the incarnate and risen Christ. To be truly united, let those who 
bear Christ’s name first examine their union with Jesus Christ in 
whose death and resurrection God has already vanquished sin 
and unbelief in our world. 

Until Jesus Christ returns in judgment and blessing, our 
Christian duty is to evangelize a lost generation. Everywhere let 
men of one faith and doctrine unite in spiritaul love and passion 
to fulfill the Savior’s great commission and last command. In our 
scientific age we can still bring to visibility a prospect of peace 
and power and progress beyond man’s present attainment, and 
in which men of every race and land can share. 
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Nobody can guarantee spiritual awakening; the world does 
not deserve it, and even men of faith cannot command it. But 
the God of grace has published the conditions, and these still 
remain in force. God still offers what we do not merit—the for¬ 
giveness of our sins and new life and joy. Christ remains the 
bright hope of our generation; we who bear his name are called 
to make this hope the touchpoint of our witness to the world. 
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FROM AN ECUMENICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Who are you, to whom this sermon is addressed? Hardly any 
group could be more difficult to define. Here is a range from the 
Southern Baptist to the Missouri Synod Lutheran, from the Pente- 
costalist to the Reformed Presbyterian. Moreover, it includes many 
who are in churches that are members of the World Council of 
Churches and of the National Council of Churches. Perhaps the 
primary common characteristics are concern for the recognized 
authority of Scripture; for the need to be bom again in Christ; for 
discipline in the Christian life; and for purity in the church. 

The basic concern underlying this sermon is a concern for truth. 
Christian truth is the only possible basis for Christian unity. The 
form of the unity which God wills for all who bear the name of his 
Son is by no means clear. It is clear, however, that unity achieved at 
the expense of truth is not Christian unity. 

The following is a sermon. It is not a theological treatise. It is 
not an attempt to deal with the complex reasons why so many con¬ 
servative evangelicals find themselves distrustful of councils of 
churches. It is not an apologia for the World Council of Churches. 
It is an attempt to state in sermon form some reasons why Christians 
need to speak the truth to each other in love. 

E. L. S. 
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SPEAKING 
THE TRUTH 
IN LOVE 

Eugene L. Smith 


Speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in every way 
into him who is the head, into Christ.—Eph. 4:15 (RSV). 


This verse describes a pattern of growth apparent in every 
phase of the Christian life, both individual and collective. 

A person who encounters the living Christ for the first time 
discovers that Christ himself is Truth, incarnate Love. The key 
to our redemption is to affirm the truth fundamental to every 
other truth. That truth is the fact that Christ is Lord. It is to 
discover the love which is definitive for every other love—which 
is love for Jesus Christ 

As the Christian life begins thus with speaking the truth in 
love, so it continues in that pattern. What does confession of 
sin mean except to speak the truth about one's sins in love to 
Christ, and to know the truth of his loving forgiveness? What 
does intercession mean but speaking of the needs of others in 
love, and knowing that those needs will be answered out of in¬ 
finite truth and love? In every aspect of the Christian life, this 
is how we grow up into Christ—through speaking the truth in 
love. 

The adequacy of this verse to describe the Christian life is 
amazing. To be a Christian is to be an evangelist. To love Christ 
is to want to tell about him. To love him is to love one’s neighbor. 
So the life of the Christian is to speak the truth in love. To cease 
witnessing to him, or to witness to him without love, is, in either 
case, to deny him. This Christian life has its own rewards. When 
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we speak the truth we know, we discover again what that truth 
really means. In the Christian life, obedience is the key to 
learning. Christ commands us to witness to him, and promises 
us the power of the Holy Spirit. As we obey, we learn. As 
we witness, we discover the power of the Holy Spirit. He who 
knows the joy of witnessing understands the exclamation of St. 
Paul, “Woe to me if I do not preach the Gospel.” 

This pattern of growth applies to the congregation as to the 
individual. The command to witness was given to the group 
of disciples. The tragedy of so many congregations is that they 
become comfortable clubs, ministering only to themselves. Some 
such proudly call themselves "missionary” churches if they have 
a record of giving money. Money is needed for the Christian 
cause, but the essential Christian gift is oneself. Many cities in 
the United States contain massive church buildings almost empty 
because congregations have cared more about maintaining an 
inner fellowship than about ministering to the neighboring 
community. For a congregation to speak the truth of Christ in 
love to a changing community requires more than polished words 
in a preacher’s sermon. It requires love incarnate in action, min¬ 
istering to real needs. A “prestige” congregation in an eastern 
city found themselves with dwindling numbers, a massive plant, 
and surrounding slums. The pastor challenged the congregation 
to start tutoring classes for neighborhood children. The church 
building provided the classrooms. The congregation provided 
the teachers. The children provided challenge. Soon evan¬ 
gelistic contacts developed with families of the children. The 
Bible study and prayer groups in the church began to discover a 
deeper dimension of meaning. The congregation began to find a 
new life. No exercise in the Christian life is more needed by 
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more congregations than bold attempts to speak the truth of 
Christ in love to the neighborhoods in which they worship. 
The present major attempt of the World Council of Churches 
to help churches rediscover the essential missionary structure of 
the Christian congregation is one reponse to this need. 

Paul’s specific reference in this hit of writing is to the life 
within the Christian fellowship. Christian fellowship is both an 
inescapable demand and immeasurable reward of life in Christ. 
"Only in a fellowship of repentance can hearts be open and lips 
unsealed. Only in a community of forgiveness can envy be 
exorcised and hatreds exposed and transformed. In a society un¬ 
touched by the grace of forgiving love we do not dare to approach 
open communion of person with person.” In this rich exposition 
of the passage, contained in The Interpreter's Bible, Theodore 
Wedel quotes Pascal, “ ‘If all men knew what each said of the 
other, there would not be four friends in the world.’ Only in 
the church can our mutual sharing of forgiveness transform us 
corporately into the mature body of Christ. There we can grow 
up in every way into him who is the head, into Christ.” 

In the unity of the church each of us can grow into Christ 
much more fully than he can grow alone. As this fact is true 
for individuals, it is true no less for different groups of Chris¬ 
tians. One of the major needs of the Christian movement in our 
time is for different groups of Christians to speak the truth in 
love to each other, and to listen to the truth spoken in love by 
others. 

For one illustration of this need, consider the meaning of the 
word "conversion.” Our understanding of this word is in many 
ways decisive in our understanding of the Christian faith. More 
than that, the fact of conversion is central to any Christian ac- 
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tivity. Let me quote Paul Loeffler, a staff member of the World 
Council of Churches. 

“Kerygma,” “koinonia,” and “diakonia” are indeed the indispensable 
criteria of the church. But without “'conversion” as a preached and 
lived reality they are nothing. “Baptism” minus “conversion” is 
meaningless; “fellowship” minus “conversion” must end in ghettoism; 
“service” minus “conversion” is a gesture without hope; “proclama¬ 
tion of the Gospel” minus “conversion” remains without fruit; “Chris¬ 
tian education” minus “conversion” is “religion without decision.” 

One of the most urgently needed exchanges of conviction 
within Christian groups today is in interpretation of the meaning 
of conversion. There is a large segment of the Christian com¬ 
munity which interprets the word with depth but insufficient 
breadth; another, with breadth but insufficient depth. These 
two tendencies in interpretation of the word “conversion” com¬ 
prise one of the clearest examples in our times of the need for 
different groups of Christians to speak the truth to each other in 
love. The impossibility of defining groups related to these ten¬ 
dencies by such labels as “conservative evangelical” or “ecu¬ 
menical Christian” is, of course, obvious. 

The depth of the conversion experience results from the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit when one responds to 
encounter with the living Christ. Emphasis upon our funda¬ 
mental human need for that transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit has been stressed by conservative groups in the United 
States. For their continuing affirmation of that fundamental 
reality every Christian should praise God. At the same time the 
fact is clear that this affirmation often has been made in some 
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churches that are retaining traditionally segregated racial patterns. 

Here are churches preaching conversion in such a way that 
the experience of conversion often means no significant change 
of attitude regarding one of the fundamental moral issues of our 
time. 

On the other side, some of the Christians sacrifically involved 
in the racial struggle seem quite doubtful about the power of 
the Holy Spirit really to bring about any lasting change in 
human lives. How desperately these groups need each other! 

There are conservative groups in the United States which 
do not speak of civil rights because of fear that the eschatological 
element of the gospel will be neglected. There are social action 
groups in the United States which will not speak of eschatology 
for fear that civil rights will be neglected. The Christian’s al¬ 
legiance is deeper than to either of these groups. It is not to 
any group, nor to any theology. Our loyalty is to Christ and 
the whole of his gospel. Our task is to proclaim the whole gospel 
of Christ. Again and again, Christian witness may mean that in 
conservative groups one speaks for civil rights; in the social 
action groups one speaks of Christ’s return. These stands, un¬ 
popular as they may he in the various groups, one takes, in love, 
out of loyalty to the full truth of Christ. 

One of the fundamental needs, if we are to witness for Christ 
as we should, is to present the promise of conversion in both its 
depth and breadth. We fail the gospel desperately when we 
speak of the demand for social justice but fail to present Christ’s 
demand for the surrendered heart. The drive for social justice at 
last thins out unless sustained by that love which can never be 
disillusioned—love for the living Christ. 

At the same time we fail the gospel when we call for con- 
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version only in terms of a narrow and individualistic ethic. 
It is not quite honest to seek to win a person to Christ and 
only afterward present him with the social demands of the 
gospel! As a matter of fact, however, we do this too often. This is 
like changing the rules after the game has begun. 

How gready these two groups of Christians need to speak the 
truth to each other in love! How much more faithful each could 
he to the whole gospel if it were willing to learn from the other! 
How desperately the world needs a Christian witness as broad 
in concept of justice as the Hebrew prophets, as deep in appre¬ 
hension of saving grace as Pentecost. 

The overriding need of our time is for the renewal of the 
Christian church in the full truth of Christ. Such renewal is 
only the work of the Holy Spirit. We can prepare for it. We 
cannot effect it. He gives such renewal in times and ways of his 
own choosing. We can, however, prepare for such renewal. That 
preparation is our inescapable obligation. One of the essential 
steps in such preparation in our time is that various groups of 
Christians, differing from one another in the apprehension of the 
gospel, should let their Christian witness be mutually enriched 
by speaking the truth to one another in love. 

J. B. Phillips wrote in the preface to Letters to Young 
Churches that preparing that translation often made him feel 
like an electrician required to rewire a house while the current 
still flowed through the wires. That is a perilous assignment. 
Our task today is to provide the house of God with wiring 
adequate to carry the light and power needed for our age. This 
we have to do, while the current still flows. This is a perilous task. 
We can never know whether tomorrow means electrocution or 
illumination. For when the church is renewed by the Holy 
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Spirit, always some things we cherish will he destroyed. Until 
we are ready for anything we cherish to he offered to Christ, we 
are not ready for our task. Thanks he to God, we do not have to 
do our task alone but with a great body of other Christians— 
speaking together the truth in love. 
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FROM AN EASTERN ORTHODOX PERSPECTIVE 


In God’s providence, the Western church of the last few centuries 
has been granted means and freedom of action denied to the Eastern 
church by her historical circumstances. 

The Western church has acted and is still acting in good faith. 
But the question arises whether this excessive emphasis on action has 
led to a de-emphasis in the church on the fundamental qualities of 
quiet faith and devout strength. 

Only with great love and deep humility can one dare to point 
this out to one's Western brethren. The sermon which follows, 
coming from the busy desk of the director of the Division of Ecu¬ 
menical Action of the World Council of Churches, should not be 
misunderstood as a plea for pietism or quietism. Neither is it an 
apology for the present state of the Eastern Orthodox churches. 

It does express a genuine concern, on the part of one who knows 
and serves the Western churches as well as the Eastern, about the 
lade of concern for a deeply grounded eucharistic spirituality on 
the part of many Western churches, espedally of the Reformation 
tradition. Nothing will please me more than to receive evidence that 
this allegation is basically untrue. 

The emphasis today in the Western church falls mainly on mis¬ 
sion and service. Worship and spirituality are sometimes spoken of, 
but hardly receive the same emphasis. And yet nothing seems to be 
capable of authenticating either mission or service as much as a life 
of true worship and genuine love. 

The question is not simply one of sodal ethics and liturgical 
reform in a narrow sense. A totally new movement is called for in 
the churches, where the salt of the church regains its savor through 
lives molded in worship and common life. From such a community 
alone can true service and true mission emanate. 
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ON CHOOSING 
THE GOOD PORTION 

Paul Verghese 


Martha, Martha, you are anxious and troubled about many 
things; few things or only one thing is needful. Mary has chosen 
the good portion, which shall not he taken away from her.— 

Luke 10:41 (RSV). 

Poor Martha! Was not the Lord somewhat unfair to her? 
If she had also sat down “at the Lord's feet and listened to his 
teaching" like her sister Mary, who would have cooked and 
washed and served? Could both Martha and Mary have afforded 
to sit at Jesus feet permanently? Was it not an excellent division 
of labor that Mary could sit and meditate, while Martha cooked 
and served? Of course, Mary could share with Martha later 
on all the spiritual riches she had gathered from the Master. 

There are some today who would argue for such a division of 
labor between the West and the East. The West is good at 
material culture, at science and technology, while the East is 
more “spiritual," they say. In the church too, they suggest, let 
the East emphasize worship, while in the West we would con¬ 
centrate on active service. We need to produce in order that 
West and East alike may eat. The East also needs to work, of 
course, but they seem to have a natural flair for spiritual matters. 

It is seldom the theologians who hold such a view. But one 
encounters many in the West who sincerely believe this, and 
look not so much to the Christian East but to the Eastern reli¬ 
gious tradition as a whole, especially the great religions of 
Buddhism and Hinduism, to help the West to recover its inner 
equilibrium which it seems to have lost in recent times. And 
when some Westerners adopt some Eastern techniques of ac- 
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quiring inner tranquillity like yoga or mystic contemplation, the 
theologians shout "syncretism”! 

Of course the biblical passage has nothing to do with the 
East and West situation. What it does deal with are two per¬ 
sonalities. They have often been explained as representing two 
"types” in the church, the active and the contemplative. And 
according to many interpreters, Jesus discourages the active 
and says quite plainly that the contemplative has "chosen the 
good portion.” 

Exegetically, there is little ground for this interpretation. The 
contrast in our Lord’s words is certainly not between activism 
and contemplation, but rather between “many” and “one,” or 
much and few. But even this contrast is not to he taken in a 
purely quantitative sense, as if to say, riches are superfluous, 
poverty is to be preferred. 

The crucial issue is the distraction caused by the many. One 
is reminded of Kierkegaard’s famous essay: “Purity of heart 
is to will one thing.” Martha’s trouble was not that she worked 
to serve, but that she was "distracted with much serving.” Dis¬ 
tracted by variety. Weighed down by too many concerns. 

Martha was keyed up to a high pitch of serving. Neither 
could she bear to see anyone else not serving. Mary was sitting 
and listening to the Master. And distracted Martha distracts both 
the Lord and Mary by complaining to him: “Lord, do you not 
care that my sister has left me to serve alone? Tell her then to 
help me.” 

There we see the current problem between Christian East 
and West. The Eastern church continues to place emphasis 
on poverty and quiet living with the Lord in worship and 
meditation. The Western church also once did this. But today 
she is in a different mood. She has seen the phenomenal results 
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of human work. Her conscience is aroused at the poverty and 
suffering of the world, particularly since she has begun to be 
able to deal with poverty and pain in her own sphere. She 
knows that if only the world would follow her pattern and work 
hard, so much needless suffering and poverty could be removed. 

It is inevitable therefore that the West should complain to 
the Lord: "Master, do you not see how hard I work, while 
my sister East sits idle? Ask her to get up and work with me.” 

How an Easterner wishes that the Mary and Martha picture 
would entirely fit the East-West situation! Would to God that 
the Eastern church had chosen the good portion and sat at the 
Master’s feet! As a matter of fact, she is just as much distracted 
with many things, though not, alas, with much serving. 

And therefore, this word of Scripture hits us, both East and 
West, with equal force. We are all distracted, the Western 
church with much serving, the Eastern church with lesser con¬ 
cerns. No Easterner with honesty can stand on a pedestal today 
to condemn the Western church for her activism. Laziness was 
not the better portion which Mary chose. And the Eastern 
church is decidedly lazy today. She is no Mary, sitting undis¬ 
tracted at the Master’s feet. She is not even as noble as Martha, 
who was after all distracted by a good thing, namely, much 
serving. 

And yet, it remains true that the Western church is dis¬ 
tracted with much serving. "Encumbered” is the word which 
the Scripture uses. The serving is by no means to be dis¬ 
paraged. Service can never be disregarded by the church. This 
is almost the only place where the Scriptures would appear to 
speak disparagingly of service—with the exception of Acts 6:2, 
where the Twelve ask the church to relieve them from the duty 
of serving tables, so that they can devote full time to “prayer 
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and to the ministry of the word.” Here we see clearly a dis¬ 
tinction between two kinds of service: direct service to the 
physical needs of men, and the service of prayer and teaching. 
The first service or ministry belongs to the church as much as the 
second. The Twelve ask the church to choose from among their 
members “seven men of good repute, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom” to wait tables. But the seven never confined themselves 
to serving tables. One of them, Stephen, was a great preacher 
and wonder-worker. Another, Philip, witnessed to the Ethiopian 
eunuch and baptized him. The two ministries in the church, the 
ministry of the seven and the ministry of the Twelve, in both of 
which all Christians have a share, are complementary to each 
other. 

Is it a legitimate question today to ask whether the Western 
church is in danger of emphasizing the one at the expense of the 
other? It is no use answering that the East may be neglecting 
both ministries. That may very well be true. And a sermon 
preached to the East may need to put the emphasis on both 
ministries. 

For one who has known and worked with many in the West 
in both types of ministries, the impression gains strength that the 
Western church finds it increasingly easier to devote herself 
to the ministry of the seven than to that of the Twelve. What 
is worse, the very intensity of devotion to this ministry of service 
and its heavy responsibility seem to weigh down on the spirit of 
many whom one encounters in work camps, service projects, and 
administrative offices in the church. 

Perhaps this division of labor which the Twelve proposed to 
the church was artificial. No man can serve tables without devot¬ 
ing himself equally to the ministry of prayer. The experience of 
the apostolic church demonstrates this. Stephen was "full of 
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grace and power,” not a simple activist. He laid down his life, not 
in serving tables, but in ministering the Word. Philip went down 
to the Samaritans “and proclaimed to them the Christ.” After 
Philip baptized the eunuch, “the Spirit of the Lord caught up 
Philip.” 

Martha’s trouble was not that she served much. No, she 
was “anxious and troubled about many things.” The word 
“troubled,” omitted by some of the ancient manuscripts, is elo¬ 
quent. It is used to describe the wailing of the mourning crowd 
around the ruler’s daughter supposed to he dead. There was an 
element of panic in Martha’s complaint about her heavy re¬ 
sponsibility. She was afraid she would fail in the many things 
which she had to do to please the Master, and asked for her 
sister’s help. 

This anxious responsibility seems to be the key to the prob¬ 
lem of activism. Some think in terms like: if Christians don’t do 
something about racial justice the church will be left behind; 
if economic problems are not tackled by the church, communism 
will spread; if Christians do not enter into politics, the nation and 
the world will go to the dogs. This is Martha, anxious, on the 
verge of despair, encumbered with a tremendous weight of “re¬ 
sponsibility.” And perhaps an Easterner is not being entirely 
unfair in seeing something of this Martha in much of what the 
Western church says and does. Activism seems to spring from a 
strange blend of desperate pessimism and naive optimism. On the 
one hand, we are afraid that if we don’t set matters right, things 
will go completely wrong. On the other, we too easily assume 
that if we set our minds and hands to it, we can create the just 
society. Are not both these in effect an expression of basic 
unbelief? 

Mary knew that there were many things to be done in the 
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house if the needs of the Master were to be fully and elaborately 
met. But she knew also that with the Master one was safe; that 
there was no need for anxiety. Yes, he needed food, and so did 
they. But it would not have mattered much if the food was 
skimpy and not too elaborately prepared. She could sit at his 
feet, and then return to the kitchen to do a simple cooking job. 
She had a sense of proportion which Martha lacked. She knew 
what came first, what was more important. Mary did not despise 
serving tables, but neither was she consumed with anxiety about 
it. 

Yes, there is population explosion; there is disease, poverty, 
and war, there is racial discrimination; social, political and 
economic injustice; there is man's inhumanity to man; laziness 
and crime; and Christians ought to be concerned about these 
problems and act to remedy them. 

Yet, by becoming overanxious about these, we lose our own 
inner selves, which are established and grow only in quiet faith 
and a life of prayer. 

We can no longer retreat, it is dear, into either of the simple 
alternatives of quietism or activism. And when the Western 
church is accused of activism, the suggestion is not that it should 
return to quietism. 

Much serving can be destructively distracting. Destructively, 
because one loses one’s hold of ultimate reality, one’s own deep¬ 
est core, and becomes lost in the many concerns of action and 
responsibility. 

Serving is a Christian task, but the Christian does not find 
his fulfillment in serving. Without a deep "inner life’’ of prayer 
and worship, study and action can become sdf-defeating as well 
as distracting. Study and action can become an obsession or an 
escape from feeing the emptiness of the inner self. Much service 
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can be a disguised version of modem man’s insatiable thirst for 
variety, for new experience, for doing things which are different 
from one’s normal actions, of the frustratingly ineffective at¬ 
tempt to forget through distraction. 

One cannot disparage the activism of service. But actions in 
order to be Christian and creative have to come from the being 
of man rooted and established in Christ. Doing changes being, 
it is true. But doing alone cannot create being. Our Christian 
action, unless it springs from deeper levels of Christian being, 
cannot manifest the gospel of Jesus Christ to the world. 

The recovery of this Christian being alone can quicken the 
mission of the church. Activism cannot be mission. Without 
activity there can be no complete mission. But the source springs 
of that activity have to be in a life of prayer and worship. 

One thing is needful; and that is to know the Lord, to wor¬ 
ship him and serve him. To serve one’s fellowman becomes 
natural only when the service of God in peace, depth, and joy 
becomes real. Mary had chosen that good portion. Martha was 
distracted with much serving. 
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We live in stirring times. When the World Council of Churches 
was formed in 1948, none of the churches of Slavonic speech, ex¬ 
cept the Russians in exile, was ready to join it; in fact they were 
inclined roundly to criticize the council as being in reality a political 
structure, dedicated only to the interests of the West. Now all the 
main Orthodox churches are member churches of the council; their 
voice is heard in every debate, and they have made it clear that 
they intend to play a full part in the life of every part of the ecu¬ 
menical movement. These lines are written during a consultation 
between Orthodox leaders and Western Christians on the vexed 
subject of missions. 

The East and the West do not find it easy to understand each 
other. Much Orthodox ecumenical writing is filled with a touching 
spirit of charity, but it is not always clear. The East believes in 
mystery and resents the desire of the West for logical clarity about 
everything. The West retaliates by accusing the East of inability to 
think theologically, while greatly appreciating its mystical depth. 
We have a long way to go before we can really understand one 
another. The first step is that we should be able to speak frankly 
with one another in the spirit of love. This sermon attempts no 
more than to indicate some of the areas in which the dialogue be¬ 
tween East and West needs to be further developed, in the hope that 
the Spirit of Christ himself may lead us into the full unity of faith 
and life for which we long. 

S. N. 
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EASTERN LIGHTS 
AND WESTERN 
REFLECTIONS 

Stephen Neill 


Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of 
the pit whence ye axe digged.—Isa. 51:1 . 

We are all what our history has made us. It is good that from 
time to time we should look back over the long course of our 
history, and trace the way back to our earliest origins. The 
Prophet bids his hearers to look back to their origins in the 
covenant that God had made with their ancestor Abraham, for 
assurance that the God who called Abraham and was with him in 
his way will also be with his remote descendants. When Chris¬ 
tians of different communions turn back to their origins, they 
find themselves inevitably drawn together, since there is one and 
only one source of our being, the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, in his death and resurrection and in his continuing 
presence through the Holy Spirit. We all go back to Bethlehem 
and Calvary and the Mount of the Ascension. The unity of all 
God’s people is his gift, inseparable from our calling; as another 
prophet says, "Have we not all one father? hath not one God 
created us?” 

But, though our origins are the same, God has led us through 
history by diverse paths. It was his will that the gospel should be 
preached to all nations and in all languages; in its progress 
through the world that gospel has acquired new accents and 
various forms of expression. The vine is a single plant; but 
wherever the vine is planted it acquires certain new character¬ 
istics from the climate and the soil in which it is placed, so that 
grapes from one area are distinguishable from those of an- 
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other area by color and Savor, but without losing any of the 
characteristics of the vine and the grape. So the gospel is affected 
by the languages in which it is preached; in essential content it 
never varies, yet in each form of human speech it acquires some¬ 
thing of a different character. One race, one age, apprehends 
something in the gospel that has not been so clearly seen by 
others; this is part of the riches of our inheritance in Christ, 
the full extent of which will be seen only when all the nations 
are gathered into the kingdom of Christ and bring with them all 
the riches that they have acquired in their separate pilgrimages. 

Each of us is proud of the gifts that God has given. We know 
that the Lord himself has been with us in the way that we have 
traveled. We have seen countless evidences of his presence—in 
faithfulness under persecution, in the maintenance of the com¬ 
mon faith, in the various manifestations of triumphant holiness 
through the centuries, in the wonderful renewal of the life of 
the church after times of dryness, in consecrated learning, in the 
wrestling of the Christian mind with the changing problems of 
human thought. Above all we have seen the manifestation of the 
power of God as missionaries have gone forth from our midst 
into all parts of the world and have been privileged to bring into 
existence new and living churches where the gospel had not 
previously been preached. We have seen those churches grow 
to maturity and independence, and they in their turn have 
become missionary and have brought into being yet other 
churches in which the grace and power of God have become 
equally manifest. For all these things we are profoundly thankful. 

All this could have come about without any kind of division 
and separation in the church. Variety in itself is no obstacle to 
faith and need cause no division in the body. Already in the 
New Testament we find variety as one of the elements of the 
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riches of the revelation of God in Christ. Paul, James, and the 
writer to the Hebrews use the word "faith” in notably different 
senses. Some scholars have been tempted to see here a contradic¬ 
tion; a more sober exegesis helps us to see the complementarity 
of the differing points of view, each being necessary for a full 
understanding of the nature of faith. Even in the earliest days 
we notice a difference of temper and outlook between the 
churches which spoke Syriac and developed in the Eastern 
world, as against the churches of the Greco-Roman world, which 
grew up in debate with the civilization of that world and in¬ 
evitably reflected something of the nature of that civilization 
and its outlook on the world. All this could and should have gone 
forward without conflict, and without any kind of division be¬ 
tween the faithful. Unhappily, as history shows, it was not so. 
Division gradually came in. In spite of the eager efforts of many 
to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, separa¬ 
tions took place, and we find ourselves in a world in which those 
who profess and call themselves Christians have no visible center 
of unity. We know that, since Christ is one and we are called 
by his name, the unity on the deepest level has never been 
broken. We know that once more it ought to be made visible to 
the world. 

Christ is the origin of our being. He is also the goal of our 
life. When we look back to the origins, we find the unity already 
present in him. When we look forward to the consummation, we 
find that the unity will once again be fully manifest, since he 
will be all in all, and that which is now hidden will be made 
manifest. We know that in the present, our unity in Christ is 
already here as the great reality of the church. We know that 
it is our task to understand that unity, to live by it, and by dis- 
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covering our brethren to discover more fully the reality of Christ 
in his church. 

Rediscovery of brethren from whom we have become separated 
is always a difficult task. We all come with prejudices against 
those whom we do not know, preconceived ideas of what they 
are, which make it extremely difficult for us to see them objec¬ 
tively as they are. For a Western Christian it is most ill uminatin g 
to read the Russian writers of the nineteenth century on the 
subject of the West. One observes how even those who had lived 
in the West and had read widely in its literature entirely failed 
to understand anything of the spirit of the West and produced 
in consequence a caricature of it and not a portrait. If this is true 
in one direction, it is true also in the other. Christians from the 
West have always experienced great difficulty in understanding 
the Christianity of the East. Often they have reported most un¬ 
favorably on what has seemed to them superstition; they have 
stopped short at the superficial and have foiled to penetrate to 
the deeper realities. New knowledge has sometimes led only to 
the deepening of prejudice and not to the renewal of fellowship. 

We are not greater or wiser than our predecessors. We ought 
not to assume that we shall be more successful than they in 
attaining a true understanding of those parts of the Christian 
world to which we do not belong. Yet we may hope that the 
experiences of more than a century have not been in vain; that 
we may build on the experiences of the past; and that in the new 
ecumenical climate of this century, to which the great letter of 
the Eastern hierarchs in 1920 has contributed so much, we may 
truly find one another, and in finding Christ in one another may 
learn better to apprehend Christ in ourselves. 

Over the last fifty years there has been far more contact be- 
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tween Orthodox Christians and those of other communions than 
at any other time in the history of Christendom. Earlier contacts 
have been interesting. At the time of the Western Reformation, 
contacts between Wittenberg and Byzantium were lively and 
sympathetic. It was the privilege of the Anglican churches in 
the seventeenth century to render notable services to the church 
in what was then the Turkish dominion. But these contacts were 
sporadic and transitory; it is only in recent years that continuous 
and affectionate relations have become possible. When a Western 
Christian makes contacts with the East, what are his impressions? 

If he knows his church history, the Western Christian is likely 
to be bowed down by a sense of guilt. What injuries we have 
inflicted on our brethren in the East! We have perhaps too much 
forgotten the infamy of the Fourth Crusade and the destruction 
of Constantinople in 1204. The ancient empire was indeed 
restored after sixty years, but in a weakened form. It was we, 
perhaps, who made inevitable that final destruction of the 
Christian empire of the East in 1453. This destruction brought 
these fair provinces of the Christian world under Muslim domi¬ 
nation for four centuries, and made final a separation between 
the churches which had been growing over the centuries. We 
had to pay a heavy price for this through the Turkish menace 
which weighed heavy on our statesmen until the eighteenth 
century; but we never came under alien domination, and have 
therefore lived through a destiny different from that of the 
Orthodox churches. 

Our next impression is of all that we hold in common. We 
venerate the same Scriptures. We recite Sunday after Sunday 
the one great ecumenical creed, which we commonly call 
Nicene, and which is the common treasure of us all. We read 
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the great Greek fathers and find that at times they speak to us 
with an almost contemporary force. Our appeal is to the un¬ 
divided church of the first six centuries. We desire to listen to 
the voice of the Spirit in the churches hut to test all things by 
the Scriptures and by the voice of the great councils, in which 
the voice of the undivided church found expression. Beneath 
all the differences, and no one can deny that die differences are 
considerable, we feel and experience the unity in the profession 
of a common faith and the adoration of a common Lord. 

This, however, is an experience which is widely shared 
by Christians when they meet one another in ecumenical en¬ 
counter. What are the special qualities in the life of the Orthodox 
churches that impress us and from which we feel that we have 
much to leamr* 

First, I would mention the element of heroic patience. The 
Orthodox churches have shown a marvelous capacity for survival 
under the most unfavorable circumstances. Where Muslim 
domination has been sharpest, they have lost much in numbers 
and in freshness of theological thought. Yet they have survived. 
After the Russian revolution and during the painful years of 
persecution, we in the West wondered sometimes whether the 
Russian church would survive at all. We are amazed and de¬ 
lighted to find that it has lived through so much and has 
emerged unaltered in the main features of its life; smaller no 
doubt in numbers, yet with an undiminished confidence in its 
power to become again the church of the Russian people. We 
ask ourselves anxiously whether, given the same condition, our 
Western churches would have manifested a like power of sur¬ 
vival. 

Secondly, we observe in these churches a certain simple ac¬ 
ceptance of the unbroken continuity of the life of the church 
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from the earliest times. We too have that sense of continuity— 
we feel ourselves to be one with the apostles and with all the 
saints. Yet it is because we have lived through inner upheavals 
such as the Orthodox churches have not had to experience. With 
the great rediscovery of the Scriptures and of the ancient church 
that took place at the time of the Reformation, we were led, 
in cer tain countries, into revolutionary situations which have 
made it difficult for some among us to experience the reality of 
the continuity as against the great reality of the new discoveries. 
When we enter an Orthodox church, we appreciate afresh this 
reality of continuity. The revolutions which you have passed 
through have been political and external to the church; they 
have not affected the inward existence of the church and have 
caused no revolutionary upheavals in it. 

Closely connected with this sense of continuity is our apprecia¬ 
tion of the Orthodox liturgies and the liturgical life of the Ortho¬ 
dox churches. Here once again we touch something that is very 
old. The liturgies have not remained unmodified in the course 
of centuries; yet essentially the Orthodox today is worshiping in 
the traditional forms of the classical liturgies of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. If the great Chrysostom could return to life today, he would 
not find himself completely at home with the liturgy that bears 
his name; but in its main oudines he would he able to approve 
it as the same as that which he used for the celebration of the 
Holy Mysteries in the great church of Antioch. It is above all 
the sense of the nearness of the unseen world in the Orthodox 
liturgies that we treasure. Our Western forms of worship have 
their splendor. Yet, with our tendency to emphasize the rational 
in contrast to the mysterious, we have been in danger of losing 
precisely that sense of the presence of unseen realities which is 
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so characteristic of the Orthodox at worship. We have been 
inclined in the past to criticize the lack of preaching in the 
Orthodox churches; with the great outburst of preaching in the 
Russian church in recent times, we may venture to think that a 
certain rapprochement between the Eastern and the Western 
traditions is in process of taking place. 

And yet one more point: we note that, in spite of the difficulty 
of the ancient language, in Orthodox worship the lay people 
are fully able to take their part. This represents for us one point 
of great importance—the way in which religion has been linked 
to life in the Orthodox countries, so that even those who are lax 
in their practice of the faith are still deeply marked by it. They 
may sharply criticize the church, yet rarely lose their contact with 
it. This is undoubtedly one of the causes of that Orthodox 
capacity for survival of which we have already spoken. 

Greatly do we value the Orthodox churches, and greatly do 
we appreciate the contribution that they are making and have 
made to the life of Christendom in general. Nevertheless, we 
feel hound to come to them with certain questions, on the answers 
to which will depend our relations with these churches in the 
future. 

The first question relates to the faith itself. We know well 
that the Orthodox churches claim to have the f illin g of the 
faith, without addition or diminution, and that the acceptance 
of this faith in its fullness must he the precondition for any closer 
relationship. But, when we ask where this faith finds expression, 
the answer is not always wholly clear to us. We know well that 
our Orthodox friends criticize us for our overexaltation of reason 
and our desire to have a precise definition of everything. Yet in 
a matter of such great importance, a certain measure of precision 
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is necessary if we are to think honestly. We are often told that 
the whole faith is contained in the decisions of the seven councils 
of the ancient church and will be found expressed in the writings 
of the great Greek fathers. If this were all, some difficulties we 
now feel could readily be removed. But we ask ourselves some¬ 
times whether this is really all. For instance, we find that in 
modem Orthodox theology the number of the sacraments is 
commonly given as seven. It is well known that this number was 
unknown in the period of the great councils. It came gradually 
to be accepted in the West only toward the end of the thirteenth 
century, and became canonical in the West only at the Council 
of Trent. The number passed over into the Eastern churches 
only in the period of pseudomorphosis, when Eastern theology 
had come deeply under the influence of late medieval Roman 
Catholic thought. We ask ourselves on what authority this 
number rests in the Orthodox churches, and on what authority 
it is suggested that we should accept it. Clearly this question of 
authority is basic to any closer understanding. 

Then we would desire to have from our Orthodox friends 
a far clearer exposition of their understanding of the situa¬ 
tion of the churches which are not at present in fellowship with 
them. Once again, it will be convenient to make the question 
precise by adducing a single illustration. Wc know well 
that there is a sharp cleavage within the Orthodox churches 
themselves on the question of baptism as administered outside 
those churches. Some, holding to die ancient tradition that there 
is no grace outside the Orthodox churches and that therefore the 
baptisms administered outside it have no validity at all, maintain 
that Christians of other fellowships, if they become Orthodox, 
should be baptized afresh as though they had never been baptized 
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at all. Some, taking a more generous view of the operation of 
the Holy Spirit in communities which at least claim to be Chris¬ 
tian, would maintain that baptism at least is a universal sacra¬ 
ment; and that it must be taken as valid as the sacrament of 
admission to the church, whenever and by whomever admin¬ 
istered. This is the universal view of the Western churches which 
accept one another’s baptism, except for those communities which 
insist on believers’ baptism and therefore do not accept the 
baptism of infants. Clearly it is most confusing for us in the 
West that our brethren of the Orthodox churches speak with 
such a divided voice. If we are to go further toward fellowship 
with them, we must have clear answers to such questions. The 
question itself is only a symptom; behind it lie deep problems 
as to the being of God and of his action in the world; unless we 
are agreed on these, it would be hypocrisy to pretend that we 
can go further together. 

Then we would wish to raise with our Orthodox friends the 
question of missions. In the West we are agreed that mission is 
essential to the being of the church. Its nature can be understood 
only in relation to the task laid upon it to preach the gospel to 
every creature and to make disciples of all nations. Only gradual¬ 
ly has the West come to this understanding of the doctrine of the 
church; but it is now for us fundamental. We regret that on this 
matter we do not seem to have found the right measure of agree¬ 
ment with our friends in the East. At the great World Missionary 
Conference held at Edinburgh in 1910, the Orthodox churches 
were not represented, though the great work of Archbishop 
Nikolai in Japan had called forth the admiration of all who were 
acquainted with it. Naturally, since the revolution of 1917, 
it has been almost impossible for the Russian church to carry on 
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any mission, and the absence of the Orthodox from the other 
great missionary conferences has been less surprising. Yet it has 
certainly been a weakness in the development of the ecumenical 
movement that, whereas from the start the Orthodox have played 
an active part in the movements of Faith and Order and Life and 
Work, in the missionary section of advance their voice has not 
been heard. 

We ask ourselves whether the time has not come when this sit¬ 
uation should change, and the Orthodox churches should become 
churches in the sense in which the word is understood in the 
West, that is, as churches with a sense of missionary responsi¬ 
bility. Nearly a hundred and fifty years have passed since the 
liberation of the church of Greece. The Orthodox churches 
should he ideally qualified to be our chief allies in the difficult 
task of bringing the gospel to the Muslim world, since for so many 
rpTihi ripg they have lived among Muslims, and since what is 
perhaps the earliest defense of the Christian faith against the 
Muslims is from the pen of St. John of Damascus. Africa lies 
open to the Orthodox churches, and they are likely to be accepta¬ 
ble there because they have suffered no involvement with colonial¬ 
ism, such as has burdened almost all the churches of the West. 
This is the point at which we feel ourselves as Western Chris¬ 
tians called and privileged to provoke our brethren in the East 
to love and to good works. 

We live in a dangerous world, in which the Christian church 
is threatened as it has not been threatened for a thousand years. 
Even if there were no other reason for Christian union, common 
sense would suggest to the churches that they should stand to¬ 
gether in a common front to defend the cause of Christ, to help 
those who are specially imperiled, to set forth the glory of Christ, 
and to proclaim his name. 
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When we discuss theological problems with one another, we 
are inclined to lay stress on those things which divide us. When 
we are able to act together in a common cause, we are sometimes 
able to see better the many things which unite us and the many 
interests that we have in common. At the beginning of the 
movement called in English “Life and Work" but in German 
"Practical Christianity,” the favorite slogan was "doctrine divides, 
practice unites.” Before long this was seen to be superficial. If we 
wish to act together, before long we are driven back on principles, 
and the very action which was intended to expel the bogey of 
theological dispute is seen almost inevitably to call it up. In the 
end there can be no union other than a unity of faith; but it may 
be that common action is no bad starting point for the mutual 
discovery of one another. When we act together, we learn to 
love one another; in common action we discover the strength of 
the other and our own weakness—the East perhaps seeing the 
practical efficiency of the West, the West perhaps seeing the 
greater spiritual depth of the East. So when in the end we come 
to discuss the problems of theology, we come as old comrades 
who have learned to know and to respect and to love one another. 
Then the atmosphere is favorable for the solution of even the 
theological problems. 

It is for this reason that we would so gladly see our Orthodox 
brethren working together with us in the missionary enterprise. 
Without doubt they would have their special gifts to contribute; 
they too would have their lessons to leam. In the fellowship of 
the battle we should be driven into one another’s arms. But we 
are not speaking here of any superficial and human fellowship; 
we know that unity is always the gift of God himself, whose will 
it is to bring all things into oneness in Christ. All that we can 
do is to prepare the way and then to wait for the blessing of his 
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gift. But if we have done all that is humanly possible—in fellow¬ 
ship, in mutual understanding, in cooperation in the common 
task—then we may hope that God in his own good time will 
speak the word of grace and of power and will give to us that 
unity for which we long, and through which the world will be 
led to believe in the love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 
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